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GEORGE ELIOT 

/^EORGE ELIOT was the pen name of the 
^^ famous English vrriter, Mary Ann {or 
Marian) Evans. She was bom in 1819 at Arhury 
Farm in Warwickshire and died at Chelsea, De- 
cember 2, 1880. Her father, Robert Evans, was the 
agent of Mr. Francis Newdgate, and the first twenty- 
one years of the novelist's life were spent on the 
Arbury estate. At her mother's death, while Miss 
Evans wa^ still in her teens, she became her father's 
hmbsekeeper and pursued her studies away from 
school and classes. All through her youth she was 
somewhat subdued by a very strict religious training, 
and she was a great reader of religious and philo- 
sophical subjects, and in later years wrote of them 
also. 

In 1841 the family moved to Coventry, and it was 
there that Miss Evans made the acquaintance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Bray, and Mr. Charles Hennell, 
who became her stanch friends. Both Mr. Bray 
and Mr. Hennell were men of literary tastes; the 
latter had, just before this time, published ^^An 
Enquiry Concerning the Origin of Christianity." 

VOL. in. — 1 
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Miss Evanses ideas and opinions were much affected 
by the line of thought this work contained. 

In 1851 she became the assistant editor of the 
^^Westminster Review. ^^ She made several notable 
contribuiions to the ** Review,** and during the time 
of her connection with it made the acquaintance of 
many distinguished authors of that period; among 
them, Herbert Spencer, Carlyle, Harriet Martineau, 
Francis Newman, and George Henry Lewes. Her 
friendship with Mr. Lewes led to a closer relation- 
ship, which she regarded a^ a marriage, but which 
caused much criticism among her friends. 

Miss Evans first attempted the wrUing of fiction 
in 1856, and published in ^^ Blackwood^ s Magazine^* 
the first of the ^^ Scenes of Clerical Life.^^ Although 
she received mrjxh encouragement from private 
'Sources, notably Charles Dickens, the critics were 
rather norircommittal. Then in 1859 Miss Evans 
-wrote and published what in the judgment of many 
is her masterpiece, '^Adam BedeJ^ It has been said 
that in the character of Adam Beds she drew a por- 
trait of her father; and certainly Dinah Morris, 
the heroine of the story, was one of her own favorite 
characters. There followed **The Mill on the 
Floss,'' ''Silas Mamer,'' and ''Felix HoUJ' In 
the latter work she aired her views on the svi^ect of 
Radicalism. 



ADAM BEDE 

By GEORGE ELIOT 

Condensation by 
ELLERY SEDGWICK 

T^HAT last year of the eighteenth century 
^ Hayslope was a pleasant neighborhood to 
live in. It was far enough away from the 
noise of "Boney's" battles to sleep in peace. 
Men chatted of crops and rents, and listened 
to the gossip of women folk regarding Dinah 
Morris of Snowfield, Mrs. Poyser's own 
niece, who had turned "Methody" preacher 
and would stand right before men on the 
village green, talking to them of the com- 
fort they could find in their friend, Jesus 
Christ. 

And, worse still, Dinah was so attractive 
Mid so gravely loving that the men, and 
women, too, gladly listened to her. Big 
Adam Bade, the carpenter, would have liked 
to see more of her, had he eyes for any one 
except old Poyser's niece, Hetty Sorrel. As 
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for Hetty, she had no thought for Adam; 
Captain Arthur Donnithome, heir of the 
estate, had whispered too many things in her 
pretty ear. 

It was natural enough. There, in her 
aunt's white dairy, rounding her dimpled 
arm to lift a pound of butter out of the scale, 
Hetty had the beauty of a fluffy kitten. Her 
large, dark eyes had a soft roguishness, and 
her curly hair, pushed away imder her cap, 
stole back in delicate rings on her forehead. 
Of course, the dashing captain had no foolish 
ideas about marriage, but then, as he bent 
over her shoulder, he was soldier enough to 
feel his head turn very fast. He had no wish 
to harm her, you may be sure of that, for he 
had great pride in the Donnithome estate, 
and it is pleasant for a rich young man to be 
liked and admired. 

One August evening Adam walked home- 
ward through a grove of grand beeches, the 
glory of the estate. As carpenter and woods- 
man, he delighted in fine trees, and paused to 
look at a huge beech which stood at the 
turning before the grove ended in an arch- 
way of boughs. 

All his life he remembered that moment, 
for there, not twenty yards away, stood two 
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figures, close, with clasped hands. They 
started. The girl hurried away, while Arthur 
Donnithome walked slowly forward. He 
was flushed and excited, but reassured him- 
self by remembering that Adam was a sen- 
sible person, not likely to babble. That the 
big, sober carpenter loved Hetty,Arthur had 
no idea. 

"Well, Adam," said Arthur, carelessly, 
"you've been looking at the fine old beeches, 
eh? I overiiook pretty Hetty Sorrel as I 
was going to my old lodge in the woods; so 
I took her to the gate, and asked for a kiss 
for my pains. Good night." 

Adam dared not move lest he spring on 
Arthur like a tiger. 

"Stop a bit," he said in a hard, peremptory 
voice. 

"What do you mean?" Arthur felt his 
temper rising. 

"I mean that, instead of the honorable 
man we've all believed you, you're a selfish 
scoundrel!" 

Arthur found it hard to control himself. 

"Well, Adam, i)erhaps I have gone too far 
in taking notice of the pretty little thing and 
stealing a few kisses. You're such a grave 
fellow you don't understand temptations. 
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Let's say no more. The whole thmg will 
soon be forgotten/' 

''No, by God/' said Adam, "it 'U not be 
soon forgot, as you've come in between her 
and me when she might have loved me. 
It '11 not be soon forgot, as you've robbed me 
of my happiness when I thought you my 
best friend. You're a coward and a scoim- 
drel, and I despise you." 

The color rushed back to Arthur's face. 
He dealt a lightning blow which sent Adam 
staggering back, but the delicate-handed 
gentleman was no match for the workman's 
great strength. After a fierce struggle Ar- 
thur fell motionless, while Adam, in sudden 
revulsion of feeling, knelt over him like an 
image of despair gazing on death. 

To his intense reUef , Arthur gradually re- 
vived. Adam got him to his feet, supported 
him to the little cabin, and laid him on a 
couch. Then he spoke out. 

''I don't forget what's owing to you as a 
gentleman, but in this thing we are man to 
man. Either tell me she can never be my 
wife — ^tell me you're lying when you say you 
haven't harmed her — or else write her a 
letter, telling her the truth that you won't 
see her again." 
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Arthur struggled, suffered, promised, and 
Adam, half comforted, left, not knowing that 
there, in the waste-basket, hastily stuffed 
under the papers, lay a woman's silk kerchief. 

When Hetty read Arthur's letter she gave 
way to despair. Then, by one of those con- 
vulsive, motiveless actions by which the 
wretched leap from temporary sorrow to life- 
long misery, she determined to marry Adam. 
The big carpenter was in the seventh heaven, 
Hetty fitful and depressed. For family 
reasons, the marriage could not be hastened, 
and as the months passed she determined at 
any cost to seek out Arthur, whose regiment 
was at Windsor. Telling her uncle she was 
going to Snowfield to see Dinah for a Uttle 
change of scene before her marriage, she 
started out, ignorant of the comitry, panic- 
stricken, and forlorn, eager to shun every 
familiar face, longing only to feel again the 
protection of her lover's arms. 

On Arthur, meanwhile, life seemed again 
to smile. After rejoining his regiment, his 
sharpest regrets for Hetty began to lose their 
sting. Soon he was transferred to Ireland, 
and there learned that by his grandfather's 
death he was lord of the manor. Home he 
came, fast as chaise and postboy could drive. 
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home to dear old Hayslope sleeping on the 
hill, where he was to live his life, married to 
some lovely lady, respected and appreciated 
by his tenants. A pile of letters awaited 
him. He opened the first, and, with a violent 
convulsion shaking his whole frame, read the 
words, ^^ Hetty Sorrel is in prison for the 
crime of child murder J ^ 

Clutching the letter, Arthm* rushed from 
the room like a himted man, and, springing 
to the saddle of a waiting horse, set off at a 
gallop. 

That very evening a young woman knocked 
at the door of the village jail. There was 
about her a deep, concentrated calmness 
which induced the jailer to grant her request 
to visit the condemned cell. As the heavy 
door closed behind her, she hesitated before 
the pallet bed. 

"Hetty, Dinah is come to you." 

Slowly, very slowly, Hetty rose and was 
clasped in Dinah's arms. 

''You won't leave me, Dinah? *' 

"No, Hetty,'' whispered Dinah. "I'U 
stay with you to the last. But, Hetty, there 
is some one else in this cell." 

"Who?" whispered Hetty, frightened. 

" Some one who has been with you all your 
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hours of sin and trouble. It makes no 
difference, Hetty, whether we live or die. 
We are in the presence of God. Confess the 
sin you have committed against your Heav- 
enly Father. Let us kneel together. He is 
here." 

There in the silence and darkness Hetty, 
who through her trial had sat like a stone 
image, poured forth her pitiful story. 

"It was because I was so miserable, 
Dinah. I didn't know where to go. I tried 
to kill myself, and I couldn't. I went to 
Windsor to find him. He was gone, and I 
didn't know what to do. I daren't go home i 
again. Then the baby was bom. ... I I 
did do it, Dinah. I buried it in the wood — 
the Uttle baby. It cried. ... I heard it all 
night — and I went back. And then I thought 
I would go home, and all of a sudden I saw 
a hole under a nut-tree, and it darted over 
me hke lightning I'd lay the baby there and 
cover it with grass and chips. I couldn't 
cover it quite up, Dinah. I thought some- 
body'd come and take care of it. Dinah, do 
you think God will take away that cry and 
the place in the wood, now that I've told 
everything?" 

Let us pray, poor sinner," breathed 
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Dinah. "Let us pray to the God of All 
Mercy." 

Comforter and comforted, their prayer was 
heard. Two days later, in the very shadow 
of the scaffold, Arthur Donnithome brought 
a hard-won reprieve. 

Though spared from death, Hetty was 
sentenced to transportation. Dinah returned 
to her works of mercy at Snowfield. In re- 
morse and shame, Arthur Donnithome went 
back to the army, while Adam Bede, squaring 
his shoulders to the world, turned again to 
his work-bench. 

For him all the joy of life seemed over, and 
never would he have thought of seeking it 
again had not his mother dropped into his 
heart one day the name of Dinah. Long and 
soberly he thought, and then he went to 
find her. 




THOMAS HABDY 



HARDY 

HTHOMAS HARDY, probably the moat search- 
-^ ing and profound novelist of our own timCy was 
bom June 2y 1840, in Dorsetshire, England. In 
his youth he read much and cherished the dream of 
becoming a poet, bui he studied and prnctised archi- 
tecture as assistant to a London architect, winning a 
prize for design. The fi/ne proportion and solidity 
of structure in his novels were probably somewhat 
due to his architectural training. 

For Jive years he assiduously practised writing 
poetry, but when he was twenty^even he turned 
definitely to fiction. His first story was accepted 
two years later, bui upon the advice of George Mere- 
dith he decided not to publish it. His first novel, 
^^ Desperate Remedies,'^ appeared in 1871. 

During the next twenty-five years he published 
fourteen novels and two volumes of short stories. 

''Under the Greenwood Tree'' {1872) he ''never 
surpassed in happy and delicate perfection of art.'' 
In this and his neoct novel, "A Pair of Blue Eyes" 
{187S), begins to show itself that strain of deep 
irony which is so potent throughout Hardy's 
writings. 



\ 
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*^ Far from the Madding Crowd'^ (1874) was his 
first popular success. In it is revealed Hardy^s su- 
perb power of depicting nature as symbolic hack- 
ground for his characterSy an organic part of the 
action of his story. This was the earliest of what he 
called his novels of character and environment, 
which included " The Return of the Native,'' *' Tess 
of the D'UrherviUes,'' his masterpiece^ and ^^Jude 
the Obscure." Not until he was fifty-eight years 
old was his first volume of verse published, and he 
was sixty-four when the first part of his stupendous 
epic poem, ^^The Dynasts,'' startled the literary 
world. 



TESS 
OF THE D'URBERVILLES 

By THOMAS HARDY 

Condensation by I 

RTJTH McCALL 

"/^OOD morning, Sir John." "The' be- 
^— * wildennent of a dusty, threadbare 
peddler thus addressed was speedily con- 
verted into a majestic pride upon learning 
that he, John Durbeyfield of Marlott, was 
actually a lineal descendant of the noble 
family of D'UrberviUe. 

And no sooner had Joan, his handsome, 
shallow-minded wife, the easy-going mother 
of his many children, heard of her exalted 
estate than her romantic soul began secretly 
to devise a brilliant and fitting alhance for 
her beautiful young daughter. To which 
end Tess was artfully prevailed upon to seek 
work in a wealthy upstart family of the same 
illustrious name. 

And so the innocent child, whose single- 
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minded desire was to mend the broken f ort- 
mies of her family, became poultrykeeper 
for a blind old woman of spurious title and 
ultimate prey for her son, a dissolute wretch, 
young Alec D'Urberville. After a while 
back to Marlott came the disillusioned girl, 
where she lived in a gray seclusion until her 
wizened little baby^s death. 

But after several bitter years of heart- 
searching, Tess determined to leave home 
again — ^this time to be dairymaid at Tal- 
bothays, a large, fertile farm in the valley of 
the Great Dairies. And here, too, was a 
yotmg man, the yoimgest son of a stem and 
zealous divine of the old school. Angel 
Clare had sadly disappointed his father, first 
by nonconformist views and then by sincere 
scruples against taking orders. So now, in 
process of becoming gentleman farmer, he 
was specializing at various farms. Cult- 
ured, idealistic, sympathetic, he seemed to 
Tess a demigod, and though she had sworn 
herself to celibacy, the enforced propinquity 
ripened into intimacy and drifted into love. 
Together they went afield in the wondrous 
dewy dawns and the warm summer after- 
noons found them making butter and cheese 
in the cool, white dairy-house. The birds 
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sang for them and for them the stars shone, 
and the whole verdant valley, teeming with 
richness and increase, gave up its odorous 
vapors. Young, happy, pagan-hearted, the 
universe was theirs. Her quick mind grew 
in contact with his, and her warm, rich voice 
lost its country speech and unconsciously 
adopted his cultured accents. 

Tess's specter loomed but vaguely now, 
until love's honest declaration brought her to 
poignant realization of her situation in this 
man-made world. But all withdrawals were 
overcome by Clare's gentle insistence; all 
attempts at revelation were lightly thwarted. 
Finally, within a week of the wedding-day 
which she had reluctantly set, her resolution 
takes shape in writing — a four-page con- 
fession is breathlessly thrust under his door, 
Ironically concealed under the carpet it lies 
until Tess, with a sudden late intuition on 
her wedding mom, discovers its hiding-place 
and tears it up. In a lumbering old relic of 
coach days (symbolic of an ancient D'Urber- 
\'iUe legend of crime) Tess and Angel are 
carried to church, and upon their final 
departure a white cock crows thrice. "An 
afternoon crow," and the dairy folk shake 
their heads at the evil omen. 
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To an old farm-house — a derelict of an an- 
cient D^UrberviUe mansion — ^in ready range 
of a model mill, Clare, with a sense of the 
practical and the romantic, takes his lovely 
bride. From the paneled wall outside her 
door two old D'UrberviUe portraits gleam 
evilly and Clare and Tess shiver as they trace 
a subtle likeness to her own in the mignant 
yet noble features. Before the glowing fire 
the adoring bridegroom, his wife^s hand 
clasped in his, teUs the story of his one aber- 
ration, of his forty-eight hours' dissipation 
with a Scarlet Woman, and confidently 
craves her pardon, which Tess is only too 
delighted to grant; and, with the first real 
gleam of hope, imf olds her own sad story. . . . 

The wanton action of a man of maturity — 
the deceived innocence of an ignorant child! 
And yet, the man cannot forgive the woman ! 
All the rigid rule of his forebears, all the 
domination of an unjust social order, grip 
him. Angel Clare, the prophet of emanci- 
pation, no longer exists. For several days 
they lead a formal, isolated existence. Tess, 
whose sole wish is to please her idol, ac- 
quiesces in his attitude, and, after a first 
wild outburst at the injustice, does nothing 
to exonerate herself, and her one chance for 
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Teinstatement is blighted by the mocking 
witness of the vindictive portraits. No 
chaste-minded, unsophisticated peasant maid 
she, but the last dregs of a decadent stock! 
A separation, temporary at least, is decided 
upon, and while Clare rages afar, Tess again 
creeps home. Joan, after the first bitter 
reproaches for the mad disobedience of her 
repeated injunctions of secrecy, treats the 
affair with her usual fatalistic light-hearted- 
ness; but the harsh words of the father in a 
drunken moment of excessive ancestral pride 
cause a dignified departure with the con- 
ciUatory donation of half her means of sub- 
sistence and the intimation that she is 
rejoining her husband. 

Determined, however, to make no appeal 
to Clare's family, Tess easily finds summer 
employment among the farms; but with the 
coming of winter and too lavish contribu- 
tions to her family's support, privation stares 
her in the face. Day after day she wanders 
on until at length on the high, chalky table- 
lands, in a great drab field of desolation, she 
finds the meanest, most arduous of tasks 
rendered tenfold difficult by a churhsh boor 
of an employer in all the rancor of an ancient 
grudge against her. In the stinging rain 
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and the chilling snow she toils unceasingly, 
uncomplainingly, living wholly in the hope 
of her husband^s return. Songs that he 
loved she practises, the sweet, gay notes 
contrasting sadly with her tragic Ups and 
great, sorrowing eyes. At length, distraught 
by the continued silence, she bravely decides 
to seek news of him from his parents, and 
walks the long, tremulous miles to Emminster 
Vicarage. Of rare spiritual as weU as phys- 
ical endowments, she would have undoubt- 
edly received a welcome at the hands of the 
benevolent old clergyman and his wife, but 
an empty house reverberates to her knocking, 
and while she unobtrusively awaits their 
return from church she overhears a wayside 
conversation between Angel's two exemplary 
brothers that sends her homeward with 
rended heart. 

The voice of a "ranter" triumphantly 
consigning a bamf ul of rustics to eternal dam- 
nation caused Tess to pause a moment in a 
doorway, and there on a platform of corn- 
bags, in sanctimonious side-whiskers and 
semi-clerical blacks, stood Alec D'Urberville. 
Animalism had yielded to fanaticism and the 
bold, roving eye now gleamed with a fero- 
cious righteousness. As she passed on down 
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the lane he came after her, imploring forgive- 
ness and offering redemption. Repulse after 
repulse failed to deter Alec, who persisted 
day by day, at first with a marriage license 
and holy words, and then, his former passion 
uncontrollably revived by Tess's compelling 
beauty, his new-found religion dropped from 
him hke a cloak, the convert disappeared, and 
all the arts of man and devil were employed 
to ensnare the girl. And poor, hopeless Tess, 
grinding on under a benumbing strain, was 
in more danger than her scorn of the man 
could realize. Finally her father's death, 
resulting in the eviction of her family from 
their home, precipitates Tess's doom, and as 
a last desperate reparation to her helpless 
mother and sisters she yields, with a fatalistic 
calm, to the inevitable. 

To Sandbourne, a gay watering-place, a 
melancholy specter of a man, wasted by ill- 
ness and regret, comes in search of his lost 
bride, and in a fashionable boarding-house 
Clare finds Tess and learns the agonizing 
truth. Just beyond the town she overtook 
him, her eyes wild and trancelike, her whole 
body as if bereft of soul and will. "I have 
killed him ... he taunted me ... he called 
you by a foul name. ... I owed it to you 
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and I owed it to myself. ... It came to me 
as a shining light that I should get you back 
that way." 

With a final realization of the immensity 
of her love and the piteous plight it had 
brought upon her, Clare held out tender, pro- 
tecting arms, and together they wandered 
through the untrodden ways like two chil- 
dren — the world and its retribution quite 
forgot. 

For five days they continued in this idyllic 
state, and on the sixth night Tess half jest- 
ingly claimed sanctuary among the conspicu- 
ous ruins of the ancient pagan temple to the 
sun at Stonehenge. With the dawn came the 
guardians of the law, looming dark against 
the silvery horizon. In a grim, inexorable 
circle they waited until the sun's level rays, 
relentlessly reminiscent of a bygone sacri- 
ficial day, fell full upon another victim, and 
Tess, deserted by all the gods, awoke. 
Quietly she faced her captors. ' ' I am ready," 
she said. 

Eight metallic strokes shiver the morning 
air and from a near-by hill a stricken figure 
rivets involuntary eyes on the flag-staff of a 
sullen cage of a building. For Angel the 
prison where Tess is confined has at this 
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fatal hour a deadly and significant fascina- 
tion. Slowly, silently, a black square creeps 
up the pole and flutters chill against the 
morning sky. 

Tess, more sinned against than sinning, 
had paid the great penalty. 

Prmted by permission of, and arrangement with, Harper 
& Bros., authorized publishers. 



CERVANTES 

Ji/riGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 
J- ^-^ dramaiist and novelist, was bom in 1647, the 
son of a Spanish druggist and surgeon. He died in 
Madrid in 1616, ten days before Shakespeare^ s 
deaih. 

As a youth Cervantes went to Italy, where he 
served as a private in the army. In a naval battle 
off Greece he was thrice wounded, his right hand 
being permanenUy maimed. While returning to 
Spain he was captured by pirates and taken to Al- 
giers, where he was held as a slave for five years. 

After his ransom he wrote many plays. They 
brought him more fame than fortune, and he added 
to his responsibilities by wedding, at the age of 
thirty-seven, a girl of nineteen. It was evidently a 
marriage of love, as her dorvry consisted only of 
''five vines, an orchard, some household furniture, 
four beehives, forty-five hens and chickens, one cock, 
and a crucible.^' As he could not live by his pen, 
Cervantes secured a minor governmental position; 
but he was in constant difficulties because of press- 
ing debts and his uvbusiness-like habits. He was 
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thrown into prison for debt; releasedy he sank into 
abject poverty. 

Part of ^^Don Quixote ^^ was probably written in 
jail. This novel, a magic mirror that reflects nobles 
and kitchen wenches, barbers and ladies of high 
degree, all the varied life of a brilliant period, is 
considered by many to be the world^s greatest hvr 
morous masterpiece. The wonder of it is thai it 
was written by a man nearing his sixtieth year, 
who had all his life been poor, who had known 
little except misfortune. ^^ Children turn its pages, 
young people read it, grown men understand it, old 
folks praise itJ^ 



DON QUIXOTE 

By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 

Condensation by 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

TN the sixteenth century romances of chiv- 
* ahy, written in absurd, exaggerated style, 
were extremely popular in Spain. 

A dignified gentleman by the name of 
Quixada, who Uved between Aragon and 
Castile, went crazy over these foolish books, 
which he spent aU his substance in buying. 
His brain was stuffed with enchantments, 
quarrels, battles, challenges, wounds, magic 
salves, complaints, amours, torments, giants, 
castles, captured maidens, gallant rescues, 
and all sorts of impossible deeds of daring, 
which seemed to him as true as the most 
authentic history. Every innkeeper was a 
magnate; every mule-d^er a cavalier. 

He decided that for his own honor and for 
the service of the world he must turn knight 
errant and jaunt throu^ the world, redress- 
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ing wrongs, rescuing captured princesses, and 
at last winning the imperial scepter of 
Trapizonda. 

He changed his name to Don Quixote de 
ia Mancha, got himself dubbed knight by a 
rascally publican whose inn he thought was 
a castle with four turrets crowned with pin- 
nacles of glistening silver. In order to carry 
a full purse he sold one of his houses, mort- 
gaged another, and borrowed a goodly sum 
from a friend. When his practical house- 
keeper and his pretty niece, together with 
his neighbors, the barber and the curate, 
thought to cure him by burning his books, he 
was persuaded that his library had been 
carried away by a necromancer, and became 
crazier than ever. He scoured up a rusty 
suit of mail which had belonged to one of his 
ancestors, mended the broken helmet with a 
pasteboard vizor, patched with thin iron 
plates, and thus accoutered set forth on his 
old hack Rocinante, whose ribs stuck out 
like the skeleton of a ship, accompanied by a 
rustic named Sancho Panza, persuaded into 
serving as his squire. 

Their departure was a brave spectacle: 
the tall, cadaverous, lantern-jawed knight, 
mounted on his bony nag, wielding his long 
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lance and carrying his sword, his eyes gleam- 
ing with enthusiasm and dreaming of his 
beautiful mistress, whom he called Dulcinea 
del Toboso; the short, squat, paunch-bellied, 
long-haunched servant with a canvas wallet 
and a leathern bottle, mounted on the 
diminutive ass. Dapple. 

On the plains of Montiel stood a score of 
big windmills. Don Quixote took them for 
outrageous giants and prepared to do battle 
against them, and, despite Sancho's protests 
that their huge arms were only vanes, he 
plunged the rowels into Rocinante's thin 
flanks and with couched lance dashed off to 
the encounter. The wind blew violently and 
the knight and his steed were whirled away 
into the field, where they lay motionless and 
as if dead ; his lance was smashed to flinders. 
Sancho hastened to the aid of his master and 
found him unable to stir; but he was soon 
ready to go on again. 

Their next adventure was with two monks 
riding on mules as big as dromedaries, in 
company with a coach in which sat a lady 
escorted by men on horseback. Don Quixote 
imagined that adventurers had captured a 
princess and in the haughtiest terms bade 
them release her. Then without further 
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parley he drove against the monks, one of 
whom ran away, while the other fell ofE his 
mule. Sancho nimbly slipped from his ass 
and began to strip the luckless man; while 
he was engaged in this legitimate appropria- 
tion of the spoils of battle two muleteers 
of the train overset him, tore out his beard 
by handfuls, mauled him, and left him sense- 
less. Don Quixote engaged in a terrific com- 
bat with one of the lady's guard, who sliced 
off half of his helmet and one of his ears. 
Undaunted, the knight pressed the combat to 
victory, but just as he was about to give the 
finishing stroke, the frightened lady begged 
him to desist, and he complied on condition 
that the defeated opponent should go and 
present himself before the peerless Dulcinea, 
who was in reality a buxom woman known 
through all La Mancha for her skUl in salting 
pork and who had never deigned to look at 
her amorous neighbor. 

A few days later, bruised and battered in 
untoward adventures, they came upon a flock 
of sheep which Don Quixote conceived to be 
a prodigious army composed of an infinite 
number of nations led by mighty kings. He 
spurred like a thunderbolt from the top of a 
hilloek, shouting his battle-challenge, putting 
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the hapless sheep to flight and trampling 
both the living and the slain. Impatient to 
meet the commander of the enemy, he 
shouted: 

"Where, where art thou, haughty 
Alifanfaron?'' 

At that moment the"'shepherds rallied in 
defense of their flocks and overwhelmed the 
unlucky knight, flrst with stones and then 
with cudgels, leaving him in a desperate case, 
with nearly all his teeth knocked out or 
loosened, and his ribs half broken. 

Did this adventure discourage him? Not 
at all. It was all a part of chivalry. He and 
Sancho rode on in dolorous discourse. They 
were overtaken by night and had no shelter 
or food. Suddenly appeared a band of 
about twenty horsemen, all in white robes, 
with torches in their hands and followed by 
a hearse draped in black. It was the funeral 
of a gentleman of Segovia. Don Quixote took 
it to be the train of some knight either killed 
or desperately wounded, and, assured that 
it was his duty to avenge the misfortunes of 
a brother-in-arms, halted the cortege and 
demanded an explanation. The repUes of 
the clergymen faUed to satisfy him and he 
flew at them in high dudgeon. Encum- 
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bered by their long robes, they became easy 
victims and all took to flight. 

They possessed themselves of the edibles 
deserted by the clergymen, but, unfortunately, 
had nothing to drink, nor did they dare stir 
from the forest because of the awful clamor 
made by a fuUing-mill which Don Quixote 
supposed to be enchantment. 

The next morning they met a barber riding 
on an ass and wearing his brass basin on his 
head to save his hat from the rain. Don 
Quixote recognized this as the golden hehnet 
of Mambrino, and flew at this enemy as if he 
would grind him to powder. The barber 
fled, leaving his helmet, which Sancho appro- 
priated, though it seemed to him merely a 
common dish. 

They came to another imi. In the night 
Don Quixote, while sound asleep and dream- 
ing, enjoyed the most famous battle of his 
career. Dressed in a short shirt which ex- 
posed his lean, long, hairy shanks, and wear- 
ing a greasy red nightcap, with a blanket 
wrapped around his left arm for a shield, he 
was repeatedly plunging his sword into the 
plump bodies of several giants. Their blood 
flowed across the floor in wide, crimson 
streams. 
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Imagine the wrath of the worthy inn- 
keeper at discovering that his famous guest 
had disemboweled aU his wine-sacks, which 
were made of goat-skins with the heads left 
on. 

After this Don Quixote was got home by 
the curate and the barber; but he broke loose 
again. First he visited his Dulcinea, but 
came away convinced that through more 
enchantment she had been changed into a 
blubber-cheeked, flat-nosed country wench, 
the pearls of her eyes into gall-nuts, her long 
golden locks into a cow's tail, and her palace 
into a hut. 

He had adventures with strolling actors 
and lions; he attended the rich Camacho's 
wedding; he explored the deep cave of Mon- 
tesinos; he rode on a magic bark and visited 
the nameless duke and duchess through 
whose complaisance Sancho was granted his 
ambition to rule over an island and did it 
with wisdom worthy of Solomon. Many 
more adventures followed, but at last Don 
Quixote returned to his home and recovered 
his senses on his death-bed, dying as a lovable, 
high-minded, noble-hearted gentleman. 

Cervantes's masterpiece is not all satire. 
Don Quixote has lucid moments; Sancho's 
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simplicity veils common sense, often ex- 
pressed in witty proverbs. There is oc- 
casional coarseness, but not so much as in 
Shakespeare. The chief fault is its treat- 
ment of msanity, in its author's fondness for 
cruel and brutal practical jokes, which may 
perhaps explain the maintenance of bull- 
fighting as the national amusement of Spain. 



WOOD 

JOLLEN PRICE was bom at Worcester , Eng- 
-^-' landj January 17y 1814, the daughter of a 
glove manufadwrer. In 1836 she married Henry 
Woody head of a large shipping and hanking fi/rmy 
whose business kept them for some twenty years in 
France. Her husband died in 1866, bvi she lived 
tiU February 10, 1887. 

Her literary career began with a £100 prize tem- 
perance tale. She began making contributions to 
^'Bentley^s Miscellany ,'' and in 1867, after her hus- 
band^ s death, she became editor and proprietor of 
*' The Argosy,'^ in which appeared her later novels. 
Her first great sv^ccess was ^^East Lynne,^' in 1861, 
the book by which she is known to-day. The vogue 
of the story was enormous; it was translated into 
several languages, and theatergoers of an older 
generation in both England and America knew 
various very successful versions of it. She wrote 
some forty long novels and many short tales, some 
of which ranked as "6esf sellers^' long before the 
invention of that phrase. Her powers ranged from 
extreme melodrama to the portrayal of every-day 
life. She was perhaps unduly prized in her day 
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and is unduly appreciated now, hut thai is the way 
with best sellers. " The Shadow of Ashlydyai^^ was 
her own favorite; her Johnny Ludlow tales are per- 
haps her most artistic work. ^^East hynne^^ how^ 
ever, is the hook her name suggests to readers. 



EAST LYNNE 

By MRS. HENRY WOOD 

Condensation by 
RUTH H. FROST 

TEFT a penniless orphan when a timid and 
■■^ sensitive girl of eighteen, the beautiful 
Lady Isabel Vane found herself at the mercies 
of an unsympathetic relative. In her inno- 
cence she admired a certain frequent visitor 
at this home— Captain Francis Levison, an 
unprincipled spendthrift. Beyond heartless- 
ly leading her on to care for him, he made 
no honorable mention of marriage. Small 
wonder was it then that she accepted Archi- 
bald Cariyle, when that worthy and straight- 
forward country lawyer, the purchaser of her 
father's estate at East Lynne, took courage 
because of her distress over her unpleasant 
surroundings to ask her hand in marriage. 

*'I ought to tell you — ^I must,'' she con- 
fessed to him in hysterical tears. "Though 
I have said 'yes,' I do not — ^yet — This has 
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come upon me so by surprise," she stam- 
mered. "I like you very much; I esteem 
and respect you; but I do not yet love you." 

"I should wonder if you did," Archibald 
rephed. "But you will let me earn your 
love, Isabel?" 

" Oh yes," she earnestly answered, " I hope 
so." 

Passively she let him have his first kiss. 
"My dearest," he said, "it is all I ask." 

Six years passed. Life at East Lynne was 
not all that one might wish for. To be sure, 
Lady Isabel had a most devoted husband and 
three lovely children. But her happiness was 
marred by two thorns of which her husband 
was quite unaware. Cornelia Carlyle, the 
domineering and narrow-minded half-sister 
of Archibald, had steeled her heart against 
Isabel from the beginning, and made life at 
East Lynne quite miserable for the poor 
little inexperienced bride. The second dis- 
turbance was the suspicion that her husband 
had loved and was now renewing his love for 
Barbara Hare, the daughter of the neigh- 
borhood justice. Incited by the idle gossip 
of servants, this suspicion grew into jealousy. 

It was true that Archibald seemed to have 
many meetings with the pretty Barbara — 
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but how was poor Lady Isabel to know that 
in reality these meetings concerned only pri- 
vate business of a professional nature? Bar- 
bara Hare had a brother, Richard, who years 
before had been accused of murder. Her 
mother was an invalid, and her stubborn, 
unforgiving father would hear naught of the 
son who had disgraced him. Barbara's 
secret meetings with her exiled brother had 
convinced her of his innocence. Her one 
recourse, when implored by Richard to seek 
help in finding the real criminal, was to con- 
fide in their old family friend, Archibald 
Carlyle. 

Always delicate in health and worried sick 
over her imagined troubles, Lady Isabel was 
finally persuaded by her physician to go to 
the French coast for a change in air and 
scenery. The autocratic Cornelia forbade 
her bemg accompanied by the children. 
Lady Isabel was looking forward to a lonely 
fortnight before her husband was to join her, 
when she chanced to meet Francis Levison, 
exiled to the Continent because of his debts 
in England. Bewildered when she began to 
realize that she still had that indefinable, 
involuntary feeling toward him, she was yet 
completely fascinated, as in the old days 
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before her marriage. She would have given 
all she possessed to overcome this attraction. 
Courage failed her to confide all in her 
husband. 

Full of sophistries as before, the unscrupu- 
lous Captain Levison compelled her to listen 
to him. "The past is gone," he said, "but 
if ever two people were formed to love each 
other, you and I were, Isabel. I would have 
declared myself, had I dared, but my un- 
certain position — my debts — well, I never 
knew how passionately I loved you until you 
became the wife of another. Isabel, I love 
you passionately still." 

Lady Isabel felt it her duty to repel his 
advances, but there stiU remained that un- 
dercurrent of feeling for him that she could 
not comprehend. Fearful lest she betray 
herself, she dismissed him abruptly, sent for 
her husband to take her home, and made a 
pitiful attempt to drive all thoughts of 
Francis Levison from her mind. 

It was well-nigh impossible. Her plans to 
forget him were completely frustrated when 
her generous husband, innocently enough, 
merely thinking to repay Captain Levison 
for his kind attentions to Lady Isabel on the 
French coast, invited that profligate to East 
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Lynne as a place of shelter where he might be 
safe from his creditors until something could 
be arranged. 

like a serpent, Levison boldly took every 
occasion to whisper into Lady IsabeFs ear 
all the meetings that he spied between her 
husband and Barbara Hare. Under a mis- 
apprehension that her husband was giving 
his love to Barbara, and frantic with the 
jealous belief that the two were uniting to 
deceive her, Lady Isabel finally yielded to 
Levison's pleadings and eloped with hhn. 

No sooner had she taken the final step than 
she was filled with remorse. Almost imme- 
diately she discovered the true character of 
this insincere rake for whom she had given 
up her all. In a year he deserted her, leaving 
her unborn child nameless. 

Too proud to accept help from relatives, 
she decided to become a governess. When 
she chanced to hear of the opportunity to 
return to East Lynne as the governess to her 
own children, she could not withstand the 
temptation, so great was her longing to see 
them again. It was a desperate chance to 
take, for she might be recognized, though 
illness and the railroad accident which had 
killed her child had altered her entirely. 
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Her disguise was complete as, heartsick, she 
rode again along the familiar road toward 
East Lynne. When the dear old house 
loomed up before her, its gay and cheerily 
lighted windows a contrast to her own down- 
cast spirits, she began to wish she had never 
undertaken the project. But for the sake of 
seeing her own children again, she would 
have turned back. Her fears of being recog- 
nized were allayed when she saw that no one 
suspected for a moment that the gray, sad- 
dened and disfigured "Madame Vine" was 
Lady Isabel. 

East Lynne had a new mistress now — 
none other than her fancied rival of old, 
Barbara Hare. Not until she realized for 
the first time that Archibald's love could no 
longer be hers did Isabel feel an intensity of 
love for him that she had never experienced 
as his wife. And yet she became almost 
happy again in winning the affection of her 
children, though her joy in being with them 
was tempered with sorrow in caring for deli- 
cate little William, her second bom, knowing 
as she did that he could not long be with 
them. 

Events moved along fast. There came the 
time when Francis Levison, returning to East 
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Lynne to seek election to Parliament, only 
to be defeated by Carlyle, was convicted of 
the crime which had overshadowed Richard 
Hare for so many years. At East Lynne, 
after the death of little William, a sudden 
illness came upon Lady Isabel. When she 
reaUzed that she was faiUng rapidly, she 
begged upon her death-bed to be allowed to 
see Archibald Carlyle. 

"I could not die without your forgiveness," 
she murmured. ''Do not turn from me! 
Bear with me one little minute! Only say 
you forgive me, and I shall die in peace." 

''Isabel! Are you — ^were you — ^Madame 
Vme?" 

"Oh, forgive me for disgracing your home! 
And forgive me for coming back! I could 
not stay away from you and my children! 
The longing for you was killing me. I never 
knew a moment's peace after the mad act I 
was guilty of in quitting you. Not an hour 
had I departed when my repentance set in. 
Oh, forgive me! My sin was great, but my 
punishment was greater." 

"Why did you go?" 

" Did you not know? I grew suspicious of 
you. I thought you were deceitful, and in 
my sore jealousy I listened to the temptings 
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of him who whispered to me of revenge. It 
was not true, was it?'' she feverishly asked. 

''Can you suggest such a thing, knowing 
me as you did then, as you must have since? 
Isabel, I never was false to you in thought, 
word, or deed. Yes, I forgive you, fully, 
freely. May God bless you and take you to 
His rest in heaven!" 

She raised her head from the pillow and 
clung to his arm, lifting her face with its sad 
yeammg. Tenderly he laid her down again 
and suffered his lips to rest on hers. 

''Until eternity," he whispered. 



DUMAS 

jfLEXANDRE DUMAS was of mixed hlood, 
-^^ tfie grandson of a French marquis and a nor 
live of the West Indies. His own father was a prin 
vaie in the French army when the Revolution broke 
out. He was smfUy promoted until he held the 
rank of general-inrchief in Spain, but he quarreled 
with Napoleon, and when he died he left hut thirty 
acres of land to his widow and two children. 

Alexandre was horn on July 24, 1802, in a town 
not far from Soissons. As a hoy he had few adr 
vantages, for his mother was poor. He was, how- 
ever, carefully instructed hy a kindly priest. He 
then studied law, hut his desire to write drove him 
to Paris, where he hegan his career hy penning 
vaudeville sketches and melodramas. 

He wrote plays for several years and his ^^ Henri 
III" scored the first great success of the romantic 
drama. Short stories appeared at intervals, and 
then his novels. *'The Three Musketeers" came 
out in 1844, and thereafter romance after romance 
came in such rapid su^xession that his collected 
works in French fill two hundred and twenty-seven 
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voluTnes. He told Napoleon III that he had 
written twelve hundred hooks. 

Prodigiously as he worked^ he wasted just as 
prodigiously. He entertained a whole army of 
parasites, and in his last years was constantly 
harassed by creditors. He had married, in 1840, 
Ida Ferrier, an actress, but they did not long live 
together. His daughter came to his aid in 1868 
when he was debt-ridden and ill, and two years later y 
on December 5, 1870, he died in the home of his son,, 
the author of (he popular ''Camille.^^ 



THE COUNT OF MONTE 

CRISTO 

By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, SR. 

Condensation by 
ALFRED S. CLARK 

r\N February 28, 1815, Edmond Dantes 
^-^ sailed into Marseilles. He was but 
nineteen years of age and ardently in love. 
His conscience was clear; he had violated no 
law. Yet the next night he was in a ceU in 
the gloomy Ch&teau d'lf , a fortress on a bare 
rock off Marseilles. And fourteen years 
were to pass before he strode again in the 
sunlight. 

Three men had wrought his ruin. Dang- 
lars envied Edmond^s rapid promotion. Fer- 
nand was crazed with love for Mercedes, 
Edmond's beloved. Danglars wrote and 
Femand despatched a letter warning the 
authorities to intercept the missive Edmond 
was bearing to Paris. Chance decreed that 
this warning, addressed to Villefort^s father. 
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fell into the hands of the unscrupulous 
^^efort himself. 

Of this dark intrigue Edmond knew noth- 
ing. At his captain's dying request, he had 
called at Elba, where he had seen the captive 
Napoleon and been intrusted with a sealed 
letter. Villefort, a turncoat devoted to the 
aristocracy, had changed his name to make 
men forget that his father was a Bona- 
partist. He destroyed the incriminating 
letter before Edmond's eyes and promised 
that the lad should soon be free. Even as 
he spoke the words he knew that in the 
disappearance of this youth lay his own 
security. 

Thus it happened that while the Corsican 
came out of Elba by stealth and rode to 
Paris amid tumultuous cheers, Edmond lay 
in a dungeon. The thunder of the guns at 
Waterloo did not penetrate the walls of the 
Ch&teau d'If. Napoleon was borne away to 
St. Helena; the Hundred Days were over. 
And Dantes knew naught of these things. 
He ate out his heart in thoughts of Mercedes 
and wondered what mad freak of fortune had 
thrust him away from the world of men. 

Days dragged into years. He lost track of 
time. Confined in a black and slimy dim- 
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geon, he saw only his jailer. There were 
moments when he hoped, hours when he 
despaired, weeks when he raved in impotent 
anger. Four years rolled past. He was 
starving himself to death. Then he heard a 
rasping, scratching noise. The spark of 
human hope burned anew. He swallowed 
his broth; he must win back his strength. 
Somewhere near him was a human mole, 
burrowing stealthily, worming toward free- 
dom. 

Four days later a section of flooring fell in 
and out of a dark tunnel sprang an old man. 
He was the Abb6 Faria, a prisoner for eight 
years. His tunnel, dug with arduous toil, 
had failed to reach the sunlight, but it led to 
feUowship. Unsuspected by their jailers, 
the two men met daily and studied un- 
weariedly. Out of his ripe wisdom and his 
prodigious memory, the abb6 taught Ed- 
mond mathematics, history, and languages. 

Less guileless than Edmond, he was able 
to prove, from the youth^s own story, that 
Danglars, Femand, and \^efort were re- 
sponsible for his living death. So Edmond 
had a new incentive for freedom. He^sought 
revenge. The abb6 revealed, toOy'^the secret 
of the great treasure of gold and jewels that 
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lay in a cave on Monte Cristo, an uninhabited 
island oflF Italy. 

The years rolled on. Another attempt to 
escape was frustrated by the paralysis of the 
abba's right side. Edmond refused to leave 
him. He was a very different man from the 
carefree sailor who had been so suddenly 
jerked from the gaiety of a marriage feast to 
the gloom of a dungeon. He was a man of 
the world — educated, cynical. 

One night he heard a cry of anguish. Hur- 
riedly he rolled aside the great stone that 
concealed the tunnel opening, crawled swiftly 
to his neighbor's cell. He found him writh- 
ing in agony. At dawn he was dead. 

That night Edmond carried the corpse to 
his own cell and laid it on his own bed, face 
to the wall, so that the jailer would think it 
Edmond asleep. Secreting a crude knife 
with which to effect an escape, he then 
sewed himself into the coarse sack in which 
the jailers had put the body. Two men later 
bore out the supposed corpse, weighted the 
legs with a great iron ball, and swung the 
sack powerfully. Edmond suddenly realized 
that he was falling from a great height. He 
had been flung from the chateau roof into 
the sea. 
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He screamed aloud as he struck the water, 
and then the weight dragged him into the 
ice-cold depths. He ripped open the sack; 
convulsively cut the rope that was knotted 
to the shot; and rose to the surface. He had 
not forgotten how to swim. He struck out 
in the blackness for an islet. Just as he was 
losing hope; his knee struck rock. He stag- 
gered to his feet and above him rose a gloomy 
masS; his goal. 

At daybreak he flung himself into the sea 
and was pulled aboard an outward-bound 
bark. Each moment Marseilles receded 
farther into the distance. He learned from 
his shipmates that it was February 28, 1829. 
He had been shut away from the world for 
fourteen years. He wondered what had be- 
come of Mercedes, Then he thought of 
Danglars, Femand, and ViUefort. A baleful 
light flickered in his hard eyes. 

Edmond had fallen in with a band of 
smugglers. On one of their voyages he 
gazed eagerly at a granite mass rose-hued 
in the dawn. It was Monte Cristo. A few 
weeks later chance brought him to the island. 
None of his comrades suspected the leaping 
thoughts that thronged in Edmond's mind. 
They were simple folk, easily deceived. 
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Edmond fell from a rock and complained that 
he was so hurt that he could not move. He 
was confident, he insisted, that he could cure 
himself if he were left here. At last they 
sailed away. When the boat was out of 
sight he leaped to his feet, seized his pickax, 
and cried, "Open Sesame!" He was alone 
on Monte Cristo. 

Following the clues of the abba's ancient 
manuscript, he located the great slab of 
rock overgrown with vegetation. He slashed 
at the edges with his pickax and made a 
hole. With his horn of powder he easily 
blasted the rock away. Before him was an 
iron ring embedded in a flagstone. He raised 
it and saw a flight of stairs. With hope 
mingled with a strange misgiving he de- 
scended, broke open a passage into an inner 
cave, and dug away the earth over an oak 
coffer bound with iron. He burst it open and 
there blazed gold coins, bars of gold, dia- 
monds, rubies, and pearls that gUtteied in I 
glorious profusion. 

When Edmond came back to France it was 
as the Count of Monte Cristo — fabulously 
wealthy, romantic in appearance, a performer 
of miracles. His betrayers had risen to 
heights of fame and affluence. Danglars was 
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a wealthy banker; Femand an honored war- 
rior; ViUefort high in office. Mercedes, 
believing Edmond dead, had yielded to 
Femand's importunate pleadings and had 
married him. 

Zealously did the Coimt of Monte Cristo 
devote his days and nights to ruin these three. 
Usually it was in his own unrecognized per- 
sonality that he dazzled Paris with his feasts, 
his extravagances, his prodigal outlays. Ev- 
ery one paid court to this mysterious stranger 
who rained gold about him. Sometimes he 
disguised himself — ^now as the Abb6 Busoni, 
now as the Italian Zazzone, now as the 
English Lord Wilmore, now as Sinbad the 
Sailor. 

He tortured Danglars, Femand, ViUefort 
methodically and yet so skilfully that they 
did not know the hand that directed the 
blows that fell upon them. Piece by piece 
Danglar's fortune was lopped away. At last 
he was bewared, the bitterest blow that 
could have befallen him. Femand, enmeshed 
slowly in revelations of his guilty past, finally 
blew out his brains; ViUefort, his crimes 
dragged into the Ught of day, went raving 
mad. Mercedes, made poor but happy in 
the love of her devoted son, Uved on, penitent. 
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Yet were there those whom Monte Cristo 
rewarded. The noble Morrel, his former em- 
ployer, was saved from bankruptcy by a 
mysterious EngUshman who presented him 
with notes he could not meet. And on the 
iminhabited island of Monte Cristo MorreFs 
son, true and tried as his father, learned that 
ViUefort's daughter, the girl who had re- 
mained fine through aU vicissitudes, stiU 
lived. She stood beside him on the pinnacle 
of the island and they looked with blurred 
eyes into the distance, where each moment a 
ship grew fainter and fainter. It was bearing 
from their sight the man who had once been 
Edmond Dantes. With him was the radi- 
ant Haydee, the mysterious princess whose 
beauty had outshone all the beauties of 
Paris. In her love Edmond had at last 
forgotten all that he did not now want to 
remember. 



SAINT'PIERRE 

y'ACQUES HENRI BERNARDIN DE 
SAINT-PIERRE was bom at Havre in 17S7 
and died at Eragny, near Pontois, in 1814' 

An emotional dreamer, an irascible personificor 
Hon of the rolling stone, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre 
was constantly wandering from one thing and place 
to another. 

Educated for an engineer's profession, he went to 
sea, served in the army, was dismissed, received an 
appointment at Malta, held various posts at St. 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Dresden, Berlin, Mauritius, 
was superintendent of the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris and professor at (he Ecole Normale, was a 
member of the Institute, and was ever meeting with 
tumultuous and romantic adventures. 

Yet he found time to write many volumes, of which 
the world remembers one. In ''Paul and Virginia'^ 
he created two-figures which have caught the popular 
imagination, not only of France, but of every country 
where books are read. 

The story inevitably suggests (he Greek pastoral 
^'Daphnis and Chloe^^ by Longus, and one sees in 
all his life the interest he took in Crusoe. 
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He was a disciple of Rousseau; he led the way 
to Chdteauhriand; he broke away from the French 
classic tradition, and was one who started the move- 
ment back to nature and paved the way to the great 
romantic spell. Among the friends of Bemardin 
de SaintrPierre and the admirers of '^Paul and 
Virginia^^ was the first Napoleon. 



PAUL AND VIRGINIA 

By SAINT-PIERRE 

Condensation by 
IRVING BACHELLER 

TN the year 1726 a young man of Normandy 
* brought to the Isle de France his young 
wife, whose family was of noble blood. 
Shortly afterward he was taken with the 
fever and died, leaving her alone on the isle. 

Estranged from her family and without 
means, the young widow made her way to 
an uninhabited island where she could cul- 
tivate the soil without the payment of rent, 
and there she built a rude home for herself 
and her little child, a daughter whom she 
named Virginia. 

At the same time another woman, with a 
little son named Paul, settled on the same 
island, and the two women, mutually grateful 
for aid and comfort, became fast friends, 
although they had been of different stations 
in life. 
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Marguerite's servant, named Domingo, a 
powerful black man, was the husband of 
Marie, who was Madame de la Tour's hand- 
maid. Bound to each other by similar needs, 
the two lonely women spent much time to- 
gether, and the two children were almost 
inseparable. Their attachment was very 
marked even from the cradle. If Virginia 
was in trouble, the cries of Paul made it 
known. "When they learned to speak, the 
first names they learned to give each other 
were brother and sister. For the rest, they 
went almost naked, and could neither read 
nor write. 

From the beauty of their bare limbs one 
might fancy them two of Niobe's children 
escaped from the marble. 

As Madame de la Tour saw the unfolding 
charms of her daughter she became alarmed 
for her future and humbled herself to write 
to an old aunt in France, asking for aid for 
Virginia's sake. 

The aunt replied coldly, commending her 
to the governor of the island, adding, "Your 
disgraceful marriage has brought its righteous 
punishment." 

Deserted by her kinsfolk, the poor widow 
took Paul and Virginia to her arms. 

VOL. HI. 5 
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Paul became a planter, busy and skilful, 
while Virginia spun or tended the goats and 
helped in the house. Thus passed their 
innocent youth. 

To them Madame de la Tour read the 
stories which time had haUowed, teach- 
ing them to find their happiness m serving 
others. 

Their Hves seemed bound up in that of the 
trees. They knew no historical epochs, no 
chronology save that of their orchards. No 
c^ wriSaed aeir brows, no intemperance 
poisoned their blood. They had all the 
freshness of the morning of life. They loved 
each other naturally and purely. 

It was wise Max^erite who ^d: "Let us 
marry our children. Soon Paul will be a 
man, and then we wiU have much to fear.*' 

Madame de la Tour hesitated. "Let us 
wait. Let us send Paul to India for a time. 
There he wiU be able to earn money with 
which to provide a home for himself and 
Virginia.'' 

To this plan Paul would not consent. "I 
am needed here. Dommgo is old and our 
mothers are alone. I shall stay." 

At this moment came another letter from 
the aimt in Normandy asking that Virginia 
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be sent to her for education. "If she follows 
my wishes," the aunt wrote, "she may look 
forward to being my heiress." 

Virginia was alarmed at this offer and Paul 
was angry. The madame decided against it. 

The governor of the island now urged that 
Virginia be sent. 

A missionary of the island joined the gov- 
ernor in urging that Virginia go to her kins- 
woman, and at last with a heart filled with 
anguish, mother and daughter, thinking it 
God's will, consented. 

Paul was puzzled by all this secret council. 

Meanwhile Virginia's consent had brought 
from her aunt gold to pay for clothes and 
jewels and her passage, and she was a trans- 
formed being. In her muslin and taffeta, 
with her hair in the manner of the period, she 
looked the duchess, and Paul was thrown into 
despair at sight of her beauty and her alien 
magnificence. 

Distressed by his grief and hoping to cure 
him of his false hopes, Marguerite now told 
him that he was only the illegitimate son of a 
peasant, while Virginia was the daughter of a 
noblewoman. 

Paul, pressing her in his arms, assured her 
that, as he had no other relative, he would 
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love her the more. "But I see now why 
Madame de la Tour avoids me/' 

As the thought of losing Virginia came to 
him, Paul lost control of himself. Clasping 
her in his armS; he said: "I am going with 
you. Nothing shall part us. I swear it by 
the sea that I must cross, by the air to which 
I have never breathed a lie.'' 

Nevertheless, Virginia was taken away 
from him while he was wandering in the 
forest, mad with his fears. When he returned 
to the cabin and found her gone, he rushed 
to a high point from which the outgoing 
vessel could be seen, and there he stood till 
the darkness fell and the night winds began 
to sing their songs in his ear. 

Thereafter when he saw the two mothers 
weepmg he bitterly said, "Seek some one 
else to wipe away yoiu* tears." 

At last he turned his thought to the garden 
and to a new task. He determined to learn 
to read. He wished to be able to read of the 
country to which his love had gone. In a 
very short time he was able to read, and when 
at last a letter came from Virginia he was 
able to read it for himself. It was a sweet 
letter, but not a cheerful one. The girl's 
heart was in her happy island, and she asked 
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Paul to plant the flower seeds which she sent, 
upon the spot where they had last talked to- 
gether — a place she called Farewell Rock. 

As the months passed, envious folk began 
to whisper that Virginia was about to marry 
a nobleman, and Paul was a prey to doubt 
and despair. 

One morning at daybreak Paul saw a white 
flag flying on Mount Discovery. It was a 
sign that a ship was in the offing. A little 
later a letter from Virginia to Madame de la 
Tour was handed to Paul. Rapturously 
kissing it, he thrust it into his bosom and 
hastened to his home! To all the household 
madame read the letter. Virginia was com- 
ing home! She would soon land. Masters 
and servants all embraced. 

"My son," said Madame de la Tour, "go 
tell all our neighbors Virginia is coming 
home." 

To this happy household a negro messenger 
came to say that the ship was in distress and 
firing guns for help. A storm was approach- 
ing. By midnight the sea was hammering 
the rocks with fearful roar. The sound of 
the signal guns was dreadful in Paul's ears. 
All night long he and his faithful Domingo 
waited for the dawn in silence and dread. 
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At dawn the governor with a file of soldiers 
arrived at a point near which the ship could 
be dimly seen in the fog. All signs pointed 
to a hurricane, and the people gathered in 
the hope of assisting the ship to land its 
passengers. 

At nine o'clock a whirlwind swept the har- 
bor clear of fog and the ship was seen moored 
near the rocks. Her head was set toward the 
billows which rolled from the open sea. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a terrible rush 
of sea, the cables parted. The ship was 
thrown upon the rocks. A cry of despair 
arose among those who stood on shore. 
Paul, in frenzy, was about to throw himself 
into the sea when a strong hand prevented 
him. In order to save his life they bound 
him fast with a long rope and let him leap 
into the water. He tried to reach the ship, 
only to be flung back upon the sands. 

The crew threw themselves into the sea. 
Those on shore saw a young woman stretch- 
ing out her arms in piteous entreaty. It was 
Virginia, almost the last to remain on board. 
In a moment she, too, was struggling in the 
cruel sea. 

Paul, unconscious and bleeding from his 
last attempt to reach the ship, was carried to 
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a neighboring house, while old Domingo and 
other friends searched the beach for the body 
of Virginia. 

At last in despair they started back to tell 
Virginia's mother of the girl's tragic death. 
On the way some negroes told them that 
wreckage had been driven in at Palm River 
Valley, and so Domingo and his companion 
turned aside to look once again for the body. 

There on the sand, half buried, yet with a 
serene and beautiful face, lay the maiden, 
richly clad. One hand rested upon her 
gown, the other was pressed to her heart and 
covered a picture of Paul. 

Lifting her gently, the servants carried her 
to a fisherman's hut and left her. 

In the morning Paul was brought home. 
He had regained his senses, but he could not 
utter a word. His coming brought a ray of 
hope. 

After a beautiful and touching ceremony, 
in which the black people took a part, they 
buried the lovely body on the western side 
of the church, at a point where she had often 
rested when on her way to Mass, with Paul, 
and there a few weeks later they brought his 
body in order that he might rest forever by 
her side. 



HUGHES 

rpHOMAS HUGHES was horn October SO, 1822, 
-^ ai Uffington, Berks. In 18S4 his faiher sent 
Tomto Rugby tohe under (he charge of Doctor Arnold; 
the doctor and the father had been feUow-students at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Both school and master 
were made world-known by the book, " Tom Brown^s 
School DaysJ^ Tom Hughes must have been very 
much the same sort of schoolboy as the hero of the 
story, but in fact, George, his brother, was the orig- 
inal of Tom, as Dean Stanley was the original of 
Arthur. 

Thomas Hughes followed in his father^ s footsteps 
at Oriel; he was later called to the bar, and eventvr 
ally was appointed a county court judge. 

His life was one of true service to humanity; 
Frederick Maurice was the great influence that 
worked upon him, and he was of the group, along 
with Charles Kingsley, who devoted themselves to 
the cause of the Workingmen^s College. He sat in 
Parliament, always a devoted friend of his friends, 
the workingmen; he tried his hand at an idealistic 
colony, called Rugby, in Tennessee; he was a fre- 
quent visitor to America^ and was a great friend and 
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admirer of James Russell LoweU, whose influence 
over him is shown in the frequeni quotations in his 
books. His other volumes included a sequel to ^^Tom 
Brown at Oxford,^^ '^Religio Laid,'' and his ^^Memr 
oir of a Brother.'' Bui he wiU always he remewr 
bered as the sane and great-hearted author who has 
understood something of the soul of a schoolboy, and 
who has written the greatest book in English of the 
schoolboy's life. 



TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS 

By THOMAS HUGHES 

Condensation by 
PROF. WILLIAM FENWICK HARRIS 

"TUST as Tom was swallowing his last 
^ mouthful (three o'clock in the morning), 
winding his comforter round his throat, and 
tucking the ends into the breast of his coat, 
the horn sounds. Boots looks in and says, 
'TaUy-ho, sir,' and they hear the ring and the 
rattle of the four fast trotters and the town- 
made drag as it dashes up to the Peacock. 

"'Anything for us, Bob?' says the burly 
guard, dropping down from behind, and 
slapping himself across the chest. 

"'Young genTm'n, Rugby,' answers a 
hostler. 

"'Tell young gent to look alive,' says the 
guard, opening the hind-boot and shootmg 
the parcels in after examining them by the 
lamps. 'Here, shove the portmanteau up 
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Now there. 



atop — I'll fasten him presently. 
sir, jump up behind.' 

"'Good-by, father — my love at home.' A 
last shake of the hand. Up goes Tom, the 
guard catching his hatbox and holding on 
with one hand, while with the other he claps 
the horn to his mouth. Toot, toot, toot! 
the hostlers let go their heads, the four bays 
plunge at the collar, and away goes the 
Tally-ho into the darkness, forty-five seconds 
from the time they had pulled up." 

So Tom Brown started to begin his school 
days at Rugby when William the Fourth sat 
upon his throne. Squire Brown had medi- 
tated something as follows the night before: 
"Shall I tell him to mind his word and to 
make himself a good scholar? Well, but he 
isn't sent to school for that— at any rate, not 
for that mainly. I don't care a straw for 
Greek particles or the digamma; no more 
does his mother. What is he sent to school 
for? Well, partly because he wanted so to 
go. If he'll only turn out a brave, helpful, 
truth-teUing Englishman, and a gentleman, 
and a Christian, that's all I want." Upon 
this view of the case he framed his last words 
to Tom. "And now, Tom, my boy, re- 
member you are going at your own earnest 
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request^ to be chucked into this great school^ 
Kke a young bear with all your troubles before 
you — earlier than we should have sent you 
perhaps." (Tom was nine.) "If schools 
are what they were in my time, you'll see a 
great many cruel blackguard things done 
and hear a deal of foul bad talk. But never 
fear. You tell the truth, keep a brave and 
kind heart, and never listen, or say anything 
you wouldn't have your mother and sister 
hear, and you'll never feel ashamed to come 
home, or we to see you." 

Tom's father was a great asset to the boy. 
For though he belonged to what is called the 
upper middle class, the opmion which the 
squire loved to propound above all others 
was the belief that a man is to be valued 
wholly and solely for that which he is in 
himself, for that which stands up in the four 
fleshly walls of him, apart from clothes, 
rank, fortune, and all externals whatsoever. 
He held, further, that it didn't matter a straw 
whether his son associated with lords' sons 
or plowmen's sons, provided they were 
brave and honest. So Tom had a merry and 
right democratic time with the boys of the 
village, and learned much that stood him in 
good stead when he got to Rugby, among 
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other things to value man or boy wholly for 
what was in him, whether it was Harry Win- 
bum, the quickest and best boy in the 
parish, who taught him the turns and holds 
which later carried him through his great 
fight with the bully of Rugby; or poor 
Jacob Doodle-calf (as the boys nicknamed 
him), in whose hands everything came to 
pieces and in whose head nothing would 
stick, or Job Rudkin, whose scandalized 
mother demanded, on the occasion of a visit 
from Madam Brown, "Job, Job, where's thy 
cap?" 

"What! beant 'e on ma head, mother?" 
replied Job, slowly extricating one hand from 
a pocket and feeling for the article in ques- 
tion, which he found on his head and left 
there, to his mother's horror and Tom's 
great delight. 

Rugby was a new world for Tom. He was 
a sturdy and combative urchin, able to fend 
for himself on his own heath; yet it was a 
great boon for him that he fell into the hands 
of a boy of his own age, but a bit ahead of 
him at Rugby. The first sight he encoun- 
tered on his arrival was a lordly crowd of 
youngsters who looked quite as if they owned 
the place. One of these young heroes ran 
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out from the rest and accosted Tom. '^I 
say, you fellow, is your name Brown?'' 

"Yes," said Tom, in considerable astonish- 
ment, glad, however, to have lighted on some 
one already who seemed to know him. 

"Ah, I thought so; you know my old 
aunt. Miss East; she lives somewhere down 
your way in Berkshire. She wrote to me 
that you were coming to-day, and asked me 
to give you a lift. You see,'' said his friend, 
as they strolled up toward the school gates, 
"a great deal depends on how a fellow cuts 
up at first. If he's got nothing odd about 
him, and answers straightforward and holds 
his head up, he gets on. You see, I'm doing 
the handsome thing by you because my 
father knows yours; besides, I want to please 
the old lady. She gave me half a sov this 
half, and perhaps '11 double it next if I keep 
in her good books." 

Thus began a friendship which lasted 
through all their school days and meant 
much to both of them. Friendship and 
loyalty and good sportsmanship are great 
features in this book, which shows an insight 
into the brain and heart of a boy which is 
just as wise in the year of our Lord 1920 as 
it was in the days of WiUiam the Fourth. 
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Tom and East were together in games, in 
mischief, in fights, in good deeda, or in devil- 
try, as they were in ingenious syndicating 
methods of working out the mysteries of the 
Greek and Latin languages. And years later, 
when the wise "Doctor," Arnold of Rugby, 
decided that Tom was headed toward de- 
struction, it was by means of friendship for a 
weaker boy who needed his protection that 
he rescued him. What was the marvel of the 
Doctor's power over boys? "We couldn't 
enter into half that we heard; we hadn't the 
knowledge of our own hearts or the knowl- 
edge of one another; and little enough of the 
faith, hope, and love needed to that end. 
But we listened, as all boys in their better 
moods will listen (aye, and men, too, for the 
matter of that), to a man whom we felt to 
be, with all his heart and soul and strength, 
striving against whatever was mean and un- 
manly and unrighteous in our little world. 
It was not the cold clear voice of one giving 
advice and warning from serene heights to 
those who were struggling and sinning be- 
low, but the warm, living voice of one who 
was fighting for us and by our sides, and call- 
ing on us to help him and ourselves and one 
another. And so, wearily and little by little. 
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^wras brought home to the young boy, for the 
first time, the meaning of his life: that it 
was no fool's or sluggard's paradise into 
which he had wandered by chance, but a 
battle-field ordained from of old, where there 
are no spectators, but the youngest must take 
his side, and the stakes are life and death. 
And he who roused this consciousness in 
them showed them at the same time, by 
every word he spoke and by his whole daily 
life, how that battle was to be fought; and 
stood there before them their fellownsoldier 
and the captain of their guard. The true 
sort of captain, too, for a boys' army, one 
who had no misgivings and gave no uncertain 
word of command, and, let who would yield 
or make a truce, would fight the fight out (so 
every boy felt) to the last gasp and the last 
drop of blood. 

And so Tom lived his life from the first 
green days to the last memorable night, 
when he was "chaired" round the quad- 
rangle by the eleven, shouting in chorus, 
"For he's a jolly good fellow," himself as 
great a boy as all the rest, despite the passage 
of the years and his dignity of captain. It 
is a story of humanness, with aU its good 
points and its frailties, but especially of 
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loyalty and of friendship; of games, so much 
like our own in spirit, and yet so different 
in details; of East and Arthur, of the bru- 
taUties of the old fagging system, the school 
bully and Tom's cMc fight with him, of the 
final war of independence against what was 
mean and sordid. 

*''I want to leave behind me/ said Tom, 
speaking low, 'the name of a fellow who 
never bullied a little boy nor turned his back 
on a big one.' And then, *I would sooner 
have the Doctor's good opinion of me as I 
really am than any man's in the world.' " 



SCOTT 

nnHE majority of Sir Walter ScotPs novels were 
-^ pMiahed arumymouely. ^'Waverley^^ ap- 
peared in 1814} and not until 1827 was it formaUy 
acknowledged that Scott was the author of *'The 
Waverley Novels.'^ A few Edinburgh friends were 
always in (he secret and year hy year the circle of 
those who knew was widened. Bui to thousands 
and thousands of rapt readers the auihor remained 
^^The Great Unknown.'^ Even those who actually 
knew Scott to he the auihor were sometimes puzzled. 
He had official law duties which he did not shirk; 
he appeared in society more than many busy men; 
each year his name was signed to so many articles 
and reviews that it seemed incredible that he could 
find time for anything else. 

The explanation lay in Scott^s ability to concen- 
trate. He knew what he wanted to say and he spent 
little time hunting for phrases or polishing his sen- 
tences. There is a familiar anecdote of a visitor to 
Edinburgh, dining with convivial friends and look- 
ing out of a window at a hand which went hack and 
forth, hack and forth, across sheets of paper. '^It 
never stops,^ said his host. . . . It is the same 
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every nights The vmtor suggested that it wds per- 
haps a diligent clerk. ^'No, hoysj^ his friend re-- 
plied, "/ well know whose hand it is — His Walter 
ScoWs:' 

Sometimes Scott was so racked by pain thai he 
could not write. " The Bride of Lammermoor^^ and 
'^Ivanhoe^* were dictated while the author was suffer- 
ing so intensely from cramps that between sentences 
he screamed aUmd in agony. But when he was 
begged to stop and rest he answered, *^Nay, Willie, 
only see that the doors are fast.'* 






WAVERLEY 

By SIR WALTER SCOTT 

Condensation by 
HENRY T. SCHNITTKIND, Ph.D. 

JET US for a few thrilling minutes trans- 
^ port ourselves to Scotland in 1745, when 
its Hi^iland forests teemed with the caves 
of robbers and its moors resoimded with the 
shouting of the chieftains as they battled to 
restore the exiled House of Stuart to the 
throne, then occupied by King George II. 

Are you ready? Then let us join the 
handsome yoimg English officer, Edward 
Waverley . He is about to visit the cavern of 
the Hi^and robber, Donald Bean Lean, 
little dreaming of the maze of adventures into 
which this visit will lead him. Waverley is 
enjojdng a furlough at the Scottish Low- 
land mansion of the eccentric, garrulous, 
and lovable Baron of Bradwardine. The 
baron's seventeen-year-old daughter, Rose 
Bradwardine, "with a profusion of hair of 



paly gold, and a skin like the snow of her 
own mountains in whiteness," has fallen in 
love with Waverley, who, however, finds her 
tender attentions too tame for his poetic 
imagination. It is his ambition to explore 
the wild regions of romance, and fortunately 
an opportunity presents itself. The baron's 
cattle, having been stolen by the robber, 
Donald Bean Lean, are restored through the 
interposition of the baron's friends, the 
powerful Highland chieftain, Fergus Mac- 
Ivor. The chieftain's lieutenant, Evan Dhu 
Maccombich, invites Waverley to visit Don- 
ald Bean Lean's den. After a journey 
through Lowland glen and brae, over High- 
land lake and forest, they arrived at the 
cavern, where Waverley spends an interesting 
night in the presence of Donald Bean Lean 
and his company of robbers, who come singly 
or in groups, each cutting with his dirk a 
slice of flesh from a carcass suspended in the 
cave, broiling the steak and washing it down 
with draughts of undiluted whisky. A 
buxom Highland lass, the robber's daughter, 
takes care of this romantic den. 

The next morning Evan Dhu Maccom- 
bich induces Waverley to visit the Highland 
mansion of his master, Fergus Maclvor, 
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whose handsome face ''resembles a smilmg 
summer's day in which, however, one can 
detect signs that it may thimder and lighten 
before evening. '* His love for his beautiful 
and accomplished sister. Flora Maclvor, is 
equaled only by his ambition to restore the 
eddied Stuart family to the throne. 

Fergus entertains Waverley at a pictu- 
resque banquet attended by hundreds of the 
clansmen of Maclvor. After the banquet 
Flora asks Waverley to meet her in her 
favorite haimt near a cascade. As Edward 
approached the waterfall ''the sun, now 
stoopmg in the west, seemed to add more 
than human briUiancy to the fuU expressive 
darkness of Flora's eyes. Edward thought 
he had never, even in his wildest dreams, hn- 
agined a picture of such exquisite loveliness.'' 

Conscious of her charms in this "Eden in 
the wilderness," Flora sings to him a stirring 
martial song which she accompanies on a 
small Scottish harp, the melody blending 
harmoniously with the soimd of the waters of 
the cataract. Waverley, bewitched by her 
loveliness, proposes to Flora, who promptly 
rejects him. 

Disappointed, but not discouraged, Waver- 
ley gladly accepts an invitation to remain at 



Fergus Maclvor's mansion for a few days. 
While attending a stag-hunt he sustains an 
injury which keeps him in bed for some time. 
On his recovery he is both astonished and 
incensed to learn that the colonel of his 
regiment has reduced him to the ranks for 
"absence without leave." His anger is ag- 
gravated by a letter from his father, who, 
through a political blunder, has lost a high 
position in the court of King George. At 
the same time, too, Rose Bradwardine writes 
to him that her father, the baron, has been 
obhged to flee in order to escape arrest for 
his adherence to the cause of the exiled 
Stuarts. 

Despite these apparent acts of injustice 
Waverley remains loyal to King George and 
decides to return home. On the way to 
England, however, he is arrested and charged 
with desertion and treason. Knowing him- 
self to be innocent, he is mystified at this 
turn of affairs. What plot has been hatched 
against him, and by whom? His stupe- 
faction increases when he is rescued by a 
band of Highlanders. Who are these High- 
landers? And why do they interest them- 
selves in him? These and similar questions 
perplex his bewildered senses. 
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Wounded during the rescue, he is nursed 
back to health in a peasant's hut by a young 
girl who always manages to make her escape 
whenever he tries to catch a gb'mpse of her. 
When his health is restored the Highlanders 
take him to Edinburgh, where he meets his 
friends, Fergus Maclvor and the Baron of 
Bradwardine, among the insurgents who are 
making an attempt to recover the throne for 
their gallant leader, the exiled Prince Charles 
Edward. Waverley now feels compelled to 
join this army. 

Just before enlisting Waverley tries once 
more to win Flora's love, but is again re- 
pulsed. He therefore throws himself heart 
and soul into the cause of the yoimg prince. 

The army is about to engage in its first 
battle. The sun has just risen. The rocks, 
and the very sky itself, "resound with the 
clang of the bagpipes." The mountaineers 
rouse themselves with the hum and bustle of 
a multitude of bees, arming and ready to 
swarm out of their hives. 

The insurgents win the battle and Waver- 
ley captures a brave English officer who re- 
mains alone beside his cannon after the others 
have fled. The officer turns out to be a 
certain Colonel Talbot, an old friend of the 
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house of Waverley whom Edward has never 
met before. Colonel Talbot has left an 
invaUd wife in order to find Waverley and 
to induce him to return home, since his con- 
duct has put the entire Waverley family into 
danger. 

When Edward leama that Colonel Talbot's 
imprisonment is Ukely to cost the hfe of his 
sick wife, he obtains the colonel's release. 
In return for this kindness Colonel Talbot 
promises to intercede with the English king 
in Waverley's behalf. The way for such a 
plea has fortunately been paved by the 
revelation of some of the mysteries attending 
the arrest of Waverley for desertion and 
treason. By means of a packet of letters, 
which Donald Bean Lean's daughter has 
sUpped into Edward's baggage, he leams 
that her father, the Highland robber, being 
in the service of Prince Charles Edward, and 
wishing to gain favor in his eyes, has con- 
cocted a plot whereby the British govern- 
ment was led to believe that Waverley was a 
traitor, thereby forcing him into the army of 
the insurgent prince. Only one question now 
remains unexplained. Who was the girl that 
niu^ed him during his fever in the peasant's 
hut? 
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Before the solution is found to this ques- 
tion the insurgent army is totally defeated, 
Fergus Maclvor is captured, the prince es- 
capes, and Waverley, who is now also a 
fugitive, pays a secret visit to the mansion 
of the Baron of Bradwardine, for he is 
anxious to learn about the fate of some of his 
friends. He finds the baron in hiding in 
that selfsame hut where he had been nursed 
during his fever. Here he learns that it was 
Rose Bradwardine who nursed him. It was 
Rose, also, who had paid Donald Bean Lean 
with her mother's jewehy in order to induce 
him to rescue Waverley after his arrest for 
treason. Overcome with gratitude for such 
devotion, Edward asks the Baron of Brad- 
wardine for his daughter's hand. He can 
now marry her in security; for, thanks to the 
kindness of Colonel Talbot and other in- 
fluential Englishmen, both he and the baron 
have been pardoned. 

It takes the loquacious baron an hour to 
tell Rose of Edward's love for her. It takes 
Edward just five minutes to convince her 
of it. 

Their happiness would now be complete 
but for the sad fate of Fergus Maclvor, who 
has been condemned to death. He faces the 
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executioner unflinchingly, expressing no re- 
gret for his fate, but only the hope that 
"they will set my head on the Scotch gate, 
that I may look, even after death, to the blue 
hills of my own country, which I love so 
dearly/' 

With this shadow to mar the sunshine 
of their happiness, Edward aud Rose are 
married. 

Thus we come to the end of the romantic 
tale, and we must again return to the drab 
reality of our every-day existence. But .be- 
fore so doing, let us, together with Flora 
Maclvor, who has joined the Scottish 
Benedictine nims in Paris, bid the happy 
couple good luck and adieu! 



DICKENS 

^^nnHE child 18 father of the man^^ was never 
^ better ilbistraied than in the case of Charles 
Dickens. His first friends were hooks, good books. 
He read books of travel and the *' Arabian Nights,^' 
Cervantes, Fielding , and Smollett. And as a child 
he learned to know and to love England — the Eng- 
land of pleasant country lanes, hedge-hordered, that 
ran to Oie sea or to quiet green open spaces before 
stately cathedrals. 

And he knew, too, the horror of mean London 
streets and numbing drudgery. For two years of 
his childhood he pasted labels upon blacking bot- 
tles, lived in an attic with two ragamuffins, and 
when he saw his parents once a week, he had to go 
to prison, where his father was confined for debt. 
Some of this London that he knew is in ''Oliver 
Tvoist,*^ and it crops out in other tales. Most of it, 
however, is in ''David Copperfield,^^ where his father 
is depicted as the immortal Micawber. 

The joy of life and the bitterness, the kindliness 
of men and the cruelty. These things were burned 
into the mind and soul of the sensitive boy. They 
are in the books of the man. 



DOMBEY AND SON 

By CHAELBS DICKENS 

Condensation by 
CAROLINE TICKNOR 



'T'HIS story opens in the gloomy mansion of 
■*■ Mr. Dombey, head of the famous house 
of Dombey and Son, who is exulting in the 
birth of ''little Paul," heir to his name and 
wealth. 

This great event is followed by the death 
of Mrs. Dombey, who breathes her last I 
clasping her little daughter Florence to her 
heart. This child, neglected by her proud, 
cold father, tries vainly to win his love, but 
he, with all his hopes and his affection cen- 
tered upon his son, finds no place in his 
heart for Florence. 

All the advantages that wealth can offer 
are heaped on little Paul, who is a delicate 
child, old far beyond his years, and totally 
unfitted to fulfil his father's expectations. 
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While gentle and loving to those about him, 
Paul's adoration for his sister Florence sur- 
passes all his other interests, a fact which 
rankles in the breast of his father, who would 
be first m the affection of his son. 

Wishing to hasten Paul's education, Mr. 
Dombey sends him to Doctor Blimber's 
school, famed for its method of crushing out 
each bojdsh trait and making learned prigs of 
aU its pupils. Here the boy finds a friend and 
champion in Toots, the head boy of the 
school, who falls a victim to the charms of 
Florence, but in the end consoles himself by 
marrying her faithful maid, the sprightly 
Susan Nipper. 

The story of Paul's life at Doctor Blim- 
ber's, where his weak frame is tried beyond 
endurance and finally breaks down, is a 
pathetic one, although it is enlivened by 
much that is amusing and absurd in the 
descriptions of the school and of the Blimber 
family. 

Fatally ill, the boy is carried home to the 
Dig house, where all the skill in London, 
coupled with his sister's devotion, cannot 
save him, and after Ungering awhile he shps 
away from the grand future his father has so 
carefully arranged. The death-bed scene 
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where little Paul leaves the big house for- 
ever is one of the most famous in fiction. 

Clasped in his sister's arms, the dying boy i 
murmurs: "How fast the river runs . . 
it's very near the sea. I hear the waves.* 
. . . "And now there was a shore before him — 
Who stood on the bank." He sees his 
mother there awaiting him and whispers, 
' The light about her head is shining on me 
as I go." 

The bereaved father, in an agony of grief 
and blasted hopes, turns coldly from the 
heartbreaking appeal of his sorrowing daugh- 
ter, who pleads for some response in this dark 
hour. Bidding her seek her own apartments, 
he shuts himself up in his rooms alone. 

Beside the dark threads in this story are , 
woven many bright ones which center in 
the humble dwelling of old Solomon Gills, 
maker of ships' instruments, and his devoted 
nephew, Walter Gay, who with their good 
friend Captain Cuttle form a delightful trio. 
The captain, who wears a hook in place of 
his right hand, and suffers patiently under 
the insults and abuse of his landlady, the 
terrible Mrs. MacStinger, is one of Dickens's 
best-beloved characters. 

Walter, who has a modest position in the 1 
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great house of Dombey, watches with sym- 
pathy and admiration the career of the neg- 
lected daughter of his employer, and upon 
one occasion has the joy of rescuing her when 
she is lost in London. From the night when 
the frightened child is warmed and com- 
forted at the sign of the "Wooden Mid- 
shipman'' Florence holds Uncle Sol and 
Walter in warmest regard. When, later, 
during Paul's illness, Walter comes to plead 
for a loan to save his uncle's property, the 
sympathetic boy at once becomes his cham- 
pion and secures the money from his father. 
From this time on Paul takes a special in- 
terest in Walter and on his death-bed begs 
that he shall be remembered. This message 
Florence brings to Walter, pledging to him 
thenceforth her sisterly affection. 

The fortunes of the house of Dombey are 
guided principally by the clever and "cat- 
like" manager, James Carker, with gleaming 
teeth and a perpetual smile, the instrument 
and confidant of Dombey, who by his flattery 
and cunning has gained almost complete 
control over his master's business. Working 
always to satisfy his own ambitions, he mis- 
trusts the growing partiality for Walter Gay 
and sends him on a voyage to the Indies, ex- 
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periencing keen satisfaction when ttie youth 
is shipwrecked and reported drowned. 

This loss adds one more sorrow to those 
akeady the portion of Florence, whose father, 
emerging from the gloom of his apartments, 
seeks to divert his mind by going on a journey 
with his friend Major Bagstock, a garrulous 
old society beau. They travel to Leaming- 
ton, where Mr. Dombey is introduced to some 
of the major's friends, and meets Mrs. 
Skewton and her widowed daughter, the cold 
and beautiful Edith Granger, who at once | 
attracts his fancy. 

Edith is proud, scornful, imperious, and 
for these traits the proud and dominating 
man admires her the more. He offers her 
wealth and position, and she, needing these 
things, accepts him, scorning meanwhile 
both the man and his offering, but will- i 
ing to satisfy the irritating demands of her 
scheming mother, with whom her Ufe is un- ] 
endurable. 

A loveless marriage follows and the haughty ' 
wife asserts her own strong will, refuses to 
further the social ambitions of her husband, 
and enrages him by showering affection upon 
Florence. At last, goaded by Dombey's 
effort to break her spirit and ready to be 
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revenged upon him for his endeavor to hu- 
miliate her by orders sent her through his 
agent; Carker, she consents to fly from her 
home at the entreaty of her husband's paid 
minioU; who from the first had fallen a victim 
to her beauty. Having revenged herself 
upon her husband by thus humiUating him, 
Edith proceeds to cast oflf Carker, whom she 
despises; she meets him at Dijon by appoint- 
ment, and in the moment when he is glorying 
in th^ attainment of his desire turns on him 
denounces him, and before he can stop her 
rushes from the apartment, making good her 
escape, while he is left to confront his pur- 
suer, her enraged husband, who has tracked 
them to Dijon. 

Foiled and entrapped, Carker flees back to 
England, eluding his pursuer, only to be agam 
tracked to his hiding-place. When he believes 
himself safe from detection, he suddenly 
spies Dombey advancing toward him across 
the platform of a railway station, and, dodging 
in affright on to the tracks behind him, Carker 
is killed by an oncoming train. 

In the hour of her father's hmniliation 
Florence once more turns to him with loving 
protestations, but he, enraged at the remem- 
brance that she has ever won the love he has 
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sought vainly, casts her off with an oath and 
strikes her brutally, 

Partially stunned and feeling herself home- 
iess and fatherless, Florence rushes half 
crazed into the streets of London, and, faint- 
ing with exhaustion, finds shelter at the 
"Wooden Midshipman," now in the charge 
of Captain Cuttle. Following the sudden 
disappearance of old Sol Gills, the captain 
has taken possession of the place, not Joiow- 
ing if his friend, whose life had become 
insupportable without his beloved nephew, 
was alive or dead. 

Tenderly welcomed to this humble home, 
Florence remains in hiding imtil the unex- 
pected arrival of Walter, who suddenly ap- 
pears upon the scene, returning from a series 
of perilous adventures. Walter the brother 
is speedily transformed into Walter the 
lover, and the young couple are united, to the 
deUght of Captain Cuttle, also of old Sol 
Gills, who reappears from journeying to 
foreign parts in vain search for some news of 
Walter. 

Meanwhile the fortunes of the house of 
Dombey, weakened by Carker's doubtful 
transactions, and also by the loss of his 
shrewd guidance, go down in ruin, leaving 
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the proud head of the firm broken in health 
and spirit, with home and fortune wrecked. 

Then, tenderly forgiving all, Florence goes 
to her father and takes him to her home, 
where after a long illness he arises a changed 
man, repentant of the past, and only caring 
to devote his last days to his daughter and 
her two children — Paul who reminds him of 
his lost son, and little Florence, dearest of all 
to his penitent heart. 

This work, which was first issued in serial 
form in 1847, met with immediate success. 
Its pages contain a wealth of incident and 
character, of fun, satire, and pathos. Flor- 
ence is one of Dickens's loveliest creations, 
and Doctor Blimber's school is described in 
his finest vein. Kind Captain Cuttle is famous 
the world over, as are Mr. Toots, Mrs. Pip- 
chin, and old Joe Bagstock. The death-bed 
scene of little Paul reveals the author's 
steadfast faith in immortality, and has done 
much to comfort sorrowing hearts throughout 
the world. 




GEOBGE EUOT 



GEORGE ELIOT 



TN the memoirs of George Eliot two hooks are 
-' mentioned which have a special interest, one 
being the first book she ever read as a child, called 
"The Linnet's Life," which gave her great happi' 
ness, and the otJier Scott's " Waverley." Her friend 
Miss Simcox's article in "The Nineteenth Century 
Review " tells of George Eliot's appetite for reading. 
"Somewhere about 18£7 a friendly neighbor lent 
'Waverley' to an elder sister of litUe Mary Ann 
Evans. It was returned before the child had read 
to the end, and in her distress at the loss of the fas- 
cinating volume she began to write the story as far 
as she had read it for herself, beginning naturally 
where the story begins, with Waverley's adventures 
at Tully-Veolan, and continuing until the surprised 
elders were moved to get the book back again." 

It has been claimed that George Eliot's highly 
trained mind suppressed the impulsive heart. She 
suffered from bodily iUs most all her life, and but for 
her extraordinary mental health she could not have 
accomplished the amount of work that came from 
her brain and pen. Among the many books which 
she published were " Middlemarch," "Daniel 
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Deronday^ ^^The Spanish Gypsy, ^^ a drama, and 
^^Romola,^^ which may he called a historical novel, 
a story which owes its power of aUradion and its 
vitality to its superb presentation of the character 
of Tito Melema, who belongs, not to any one period, 
hut to every generation. 

^^ Daniel Deronda," in spite of its distinction and 
its being so ably written, has never been a great 
favorite. 

Some one has said that ^'Jane Auslm despised 
the greater number of her characters, but George 
Eliot suffered with each of hers.^^ 

She had a great accumulation of book knowledge, 
but (Ms was opposed in many ways to the practical 
life led among all sorts and conditions of persons, 
so Uwt at timss some of the spontaneity of joy was 
lacking in her writings. But there were those full 
of pathos, (w when she wrote of Maggie Tulliver in 
'' The Mill on the Floss.'' 

The death of Mr. Lewes, which occurred in 1878, 
was a^ the death-blow to her artistic vitality. She 
later n^kried Mr. J. W. Cross, but she never really 
recovered from the shock of the loss of Mr. Lewes. 



ROMOLA 

By GEORGE ELIOT 

Condensation by 
PROF. WILLIAM FENWICK HARRIS 

"DOMOLA mia," said the blind scholar, 

■^^ " thou wilt reach the needful volumes — - 
thou knowest them — on the fifth shelf of the 
cabinet." 

Tito rose at the same moment with Ro- 
mola, saying, "I will reach them, if you will 
point them out," and followed her hastily 
into the adjoining small room, where the 
walls were also covered with ranges of 
books in perfect order. 

"There they are," said Romola, pointing 
upward; "every book is just where it was 
when my father ceased to see them." 

Tito stood by her without hastening to 
reach the books. They had never been in 
this room together before. 

"I hope," she continued, turning her eyes 
full on Tito with a look of grave confidence — 
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"I hope he will not weary youj this work 
makes him so happy.'' 

"And me, too, Romola — ^if you will only 
let me say, I love you — ^if you will only think 
me worth loving a little/' 

His speech was the softest murmur, and 
the dark, beautiful face, nearer to hers than 
it had ever been before, was looking at her 
with beseechmg tenderness. 

"I do love you," murmured Romola; she 
looked at him with the same simple majesty 
as ever, but her voice had never in her life 
before sunk to that murmur. It seemed to 
them both that they were looking at each 
other a long while before her lips moved 
again ; yet it was but a moment till she said, 
"I know now what it is to be happy." 

The faces just met, and the dark curls 
mingled for an instant with the rippling 
gold. Quick as hghtning after that Tito set 
his foot on a projecting ledge of the book- 
shelves and reached down the needful vol- 
umes. They were both contented to be 
silent and separate, for that first blissful ex- 
perience of mutual consciousness was all the 
more exquisite for bemg unperturbed by 
immediate sensation. 

It had all been as rapid as the irreversible 
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mingling of waters, for even the eager and 
jealous Bardo had not become impatient. 

When they told her father, he wanted 
time for reflection. "Be patient, my chil- 
dren; you are very young." 

"No more could be said, and Romola's 
heart was perfectly satisfied. Not so Tito's. 
If the subtle mixture of good and evil pre- 
pares suffering for human truth and purity, 
there is also suffering prepared for the wrong- 
doer by the same mingled conditions. As 
Tito kissed Romola on their parting that 
evening the very strength of the thrill that 
moved his whole being at the sense that this 
woman, whose beauty it was hardly possible 
to think of as anything but the necessary 
consequence of her noble nature, loved him 
with all the tenderness that spoke in her clear 
eyes, brought a strong reaction of regret that 
he had not kept himself free from that first 
deceit which had dragged him into the danger 
of being disgraced before her. There was a 
sprig of bitterness mingled with that fountain 
of sweets." 

George Eliot's magnificent study of char- 
acter concerns itself with Florence at the 
time when Christopher Columbus was dis- 
covering America, when Savonarola was 



1 
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prior to Saint Mark's and ruled the city by 
his moral energy and his fanaticism, when his 
pious frenzies^ his visions, and his predictions 
of heavenly wrath seemed to the majority of 
his feUow-citizens as commg from a more 
than mortal source; when Charles VIII of 
France invaded Italy; when the plague 
brought dire dismay; when the city was 
distraught by the struggles of the austere 
devotees of Savonarola and the gay partizans 
of pleasure; when the mighty ones of the 
land were united against poor distracted 
Florence; when Piero de' Medici was con- 
spiring to regain the power once held by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent; when finally Flor- 
ence turned against Savonarola, and he met 
his death in ignominy or martyrdom, as one 
viewed it as foe or partizan. Across the 
scene there flit the figures of Pico della 
Mirandola, of Fra Bartolommeo, of Domen- 
ico Ghirlandajo, of Cosimo di Piero, of 
Poliziano, of Bernardo del Nero, of Strozzis 
and Tomabuonis, of Niccolo MachiaveUi, of 
a ''promising youth named Michelangelo 
Buonarotti," and many others. All these 
make the setting for the lives of a woman and 
a man and the progress of their souls, the 
one upward and the other downward, as 



wonderfully drawn as ever human lives were 
portrayed by pen of man or woman. 

Florence saw Tito Melema ever making 
his way upward from the day when he found 
himself adrift after shipwreck, and was car- 
ried to the market by the omnipresent Bratti, 
merchant and huckster, and introduced to 
breakfast and a kiss from pretty little Tessa, 
and passed under the deft hand of the won- 
der-working barber-philosopher Nello. That 
shrewd craftsman with edged tools — razor or 
tongue — introduced him to the bright and 
powerful folk who frequented his shop as if 
it were a club, and brought him to the notice 
of the blind scholar Bardo, who needed just 
such a clever young student as Tito for a 
helper. From that his path was easy to the 
confidence of the great; Latin secretary to 
the state, embassies to Rome, everything 
was his, even to the envy of Niccolo Machia- 
velli. The world saw only the dazzling suc- 
cess; there were a few who marked "the 
change that came from the final departure of 
moral youthfulness," who saw the perfidies 
and desertions of the dexterous and facile 
Greek, the baseness that smiles and triumphs ; 
who knew how he had left to slavery the 
adoptive father who had rescued him and 
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made him what he was, how he proved false 
to the memory of Romola's father, who set 
Mm on his way to tritimph in Florence, how 
he betrayed his great patrons, how he de- 
ceived poor Tessa, that "sweet, pouting, 
innocent, roxmd thing," how he threw away 
the great treasure of Romola's love, and how 
his only bitter thought was that a timely, 
well-devised falsehood might have saved him 
from every fatal consequence. 

Over against the figure of the man she 
married stands Romola, "fair as the Floren- 
tine lily before it got quarrelsome and turned 
red," as the rhapsodic Nello described her. 
Her contempt of all injustice and meanness, 
the noble serenity with which she accepted, 
though not without inward struggle, all that 
life and duty brought her, the willmg service 
she rendered her father, her husband, the 
poor, the sufferers in the plague. Tito's 
abandoned father, even Tessa, her rival to 
the title of wife, the mother of Tito's children, 
the majestic self-possession which at the 
slightest touch on the fibers of affection or 
pity could become passionate with tender- 
ness — all this justified her godfather, Ber- 
nardo del Nero, in his exhortation to her 
father: "Remember, Bardo, thou hast a rare 
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gem of thy own; take care no man gets it 
who is not likely to pay a worthy price. 
That pretty Greek has a lithe sleekness about 
him that seems marvelously fitted for slip- 
ping easily into any nest he fixes his eyes 
upon." 

But he that smiles and triumphs does not 
always triumph to the end. He is sometimes 
found out. So it was with Tito. He had 
made the last preparation for departure to a 
larger field of action. Pursued in the night 
by a crowd of angry men, he barely had time 
to leap from a bridge into the Amo. A long 
swim in the darkness — in the tumult of his 
blood he could only feel vaguely that he was 
safe and might land. But where? The 
current was having its way with him; he 
hardly knew where he was; exhaustion was 
bringing on the dreamy state that precedes 
unconsciousness. 

But now there were eyes that discerned 
him — aged, strong for the distance. Baldas- 
sare— his father — looking up blankly from 
the search to which his poverty had led him, 
had seen a white object coming along the 
stream — could that be any fortunate chance 
for him? He looked and; lotuked till the ob- 
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ject gathered form; then he leaned forward 
with a start as he sat among the rank green 
stems, and his eyes seemed to be filled with a 
new light — ^yet he only watched — emotionless. 
Something was being brought to him. 

The next instant a man's body was cast 
violently on the grass two yards from him, 
and he started forward like a panther, 
clutching the velvet tunic as he fell forward 
on the body and flashed a look in the man's 
face. 

Dead — ^was he dead? The eyes were rigid. 
But no, it could not be — ^justice had brought 
him. Men looked dead sometimes, and yet 
the life came back to them. Baldassare did 
not feel feeble in that moment. He knew 
just what he could do. He got his large 
fingers within the neck of the tunic and held 
them there, kneeling on one knee beside the 
body and watching the face. In his eyes 
there was only fierceness. 

Rigid-rigid stiU. Those eyes Willi the 
half-fallen lids were locked against vengeance. 
Could it be that he was dead? Surely at 
last the eyelids were quivering; the eyes were 
no longer rigid. There was a vibratmg Ught 
in them— they opened wide. 

"Ah yes! Ypitsee me — ^you know me!" 
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Tito knew him; but he did not know 
whether it was life or death that had brought 
him into the presence of his injured father. 
It might be death — ^and death might mean 
this chill gloom with the face of the hideous 
past hanging over him forever. 

But Baldassare's only dread was lest the 
yoxmg limbs should escape him. He pressed 
his knuckles against the round throat and 
knelt upon the chest with all the force of his 
aged frame. Let death come now! 



WASHINGTON IRVING 

TJ/TASHINGTON IRVING was ham in New 
^^ York in 178S and died at his home ^^Sunny^ 
side^* on (he Hudson in 1859. 

Intended for the law, in which he had no interest, 
impoverished by (he failure of business ventures, 
Irving turned to literature as a profession, and made 
a success which won for him a position at home and 
abroad ae (he most important American man of 
Utters of his time. ^^ Salmagundi'^ and '^Diedrich 
Knickerbocker's History of New York from (he 
Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty" gained him a reputation by their satire 
and comic power. When he went to England he 
found Sir Walter Scott ready to welcome him ae a 
friend and to start him on a literary career there. 
^^The Sketchr-Book of Geoffrey Crayon'' shows (he 
charm he found in English life, ae well ae introduces 
the world to Rip Van Winkle. *^ Bracebridge Hall" 
and '* Tales of a Traveler" established his fortunes. 
A long stay in Spain led to his '^ Columbus," '* The 
Conquest of Granada," and *'The Alhamhra." 
On his return to America his reception was that of a 
great persoruige. The traditions of men of letters 
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in our diplomatic profession had already begun, and 
Irving was sent as ambassador to Spain. 

His later years produced his lives of Goldsmith, 
Mohammed, and Washington. The days of pains- 
taking investigation of sources had not yet arrived; 
it was as a man of letters raiher than as a scholar 
that Irving wrote his historical hooks; the charm of 
his personality and the power to visualize people and 
circumstances helped him greatly. But his really 
creative and original work, such as ''The Sketch- 
Book^^ and ''Knickerbocker,^' will always find the 
most devoted readers of the earliest American man of 
letters. 



THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 

HOLLOW 

By WASHINGTON IRVING 

Condensation by 
MABEL HERBERT URNER 

TN a sequestered cove of the Hudson lies the 

drowsy valley of Sleepy Hollow — once a 
remote, enchanted region, abounding in 
haunted spots and twilight superstitions'. 

The dreamy, visionary Dutch folk, de- 
scendants of the early settlers, were given to 
marvelous beliefs. Many were their fireside 
tales of ghosts and evil spirits. 

The most awesome wraith of this bewitched 
neighborhood was a headless figure on a pow- 
erful black charger, which at midnight rode 
forth from the church^graveyard. 

At every coxmtry fireside were told blood- 
curdling stories of the weird and ghoulish 
pranks of this headless horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. 
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Perhaps the most superstitious soul through- 
out the valley, in the days just following the 
Revolution, was the country schoolmaster, 
Ichabod Crane. Tall, lank, long-limbed, he 
was a grotesque figure, yet not lacking in _ 
conceit. 

As was the custom he led an itinerant Hfe^l 
boarding with the farmers whose children he ^ 
taught. Since he brought the local gossip 
and helped with the chores, his periodical 
visitations were welcomed by the housewives. 

He also enlivened the long wintry evening 
with direful stories of witchcraft. In a snug 
chimney corner before a crackling wood fire 
there was fearsome pleasure in these blood- 
chilling tales. 

But for this gruesome enjoyment, how 
dearly he paid when out alone at night! 
What menacing shadows beset his path! 
Every snow-covered bush stood a sheeted 
specter in his way. 

However, it was not only these phantoms 
of the night that disturbed his peace, for his 
days were haunted by the most bewitching 
of all witches — a woman. 

In his weekly singing class was Katrina 
Van Tassel, only child of a substantial 
fanner. Famed for her beauty and vast 
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expectations, the enraptured Ichabod became 
her ardent suitor. 

Gloatingly he surveyed her father's rich 
meadowlands, the overflowing bams, and the 
great, sloping-roofed farm-house filled with 
treasure of old mahogany, pewter, and silver. 
All these rich possessions made Ichabod covet 
the peerless Katrina. 

The most formidable of his many rivals 
was the roistering Brom Van Brunt, nick- 
named, from his Herculean frame, Brom 
Bones. 

He was the hero of all the coxmtry round, 
which rang with his feats of strength and 
hardihood. A reckless horseman and fore- 
most in all rural sports, he was always ready 
for a fight or a frolic. 

Yet even the old dames, startled out of 
their sleep as he clattered by at midnight, 
looked upon his wild pranks with more good- 
will than disfavor. 

This rantipole hero had chosen to lay siege 
to the blooming Katrina. And when on a 
Sxmday night his horse was tied to Van 
Tassel's palings all other suitors passed on 
in despair. 

Ichabod, however, in his r61e of singing- 
master, made frequent visits at the farm. 
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Neither old Van Tassel, an easy, indulgent 
soul, nor his busy housewife interfered with 
the pedagogue's suit; yet his wooing was 
beset with difficulties. 

Brom Bones had declared a deadly feud, 
and as Ichabod shrewdly avoided a phys- 
ical combat, he became the object of 
whimsical persecutions by Brom and his 
boon companions. 

They smoked out his singing school, broke 
into and turned topsy-turvy his schoolhouse, 
and, still worse, taught a scoundrel dog to 
whine as a rival instructor in psalmody to the 
fair Katrina. 

One fine autumnal afternoon Ichabod, in 
a pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty 
stool from which he ruled his laggard 
pupils. 

The buzzing stillness of the school-room 
was broken by a galloping messenger, who 
brought an invitation to a "quilting frolic" 
that evening at Van Tassel's. 

Promptly dismissing school, Ichabod fur- 
bished up his only suit of rusty black, and 
soon rode forth — a gallant cavalier to this 
bidding of his lady fair. 

Gunpowder, the bony old plow-horse, bor- 
rowed from the farmer with whom Ichabod 
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was domiciled, was a suitable steed for hip 
long, gaunt frame. 

Jogging slowly along, it was after sundown 
when he reached Van Tassel's, where were 
gathered the farmer folk of the surrounding 
country. 

However, it was not the buxom lasses 
which held Ichabod enthralled; it was the 
sumptuous abundance of the supper-table. 
Such luscious ham and chicken, and heaping 
platters of doughnuts, crullers, and ginger 
cakes! 

Ichabod's rapacious appetite did ample 
justice to this repast, while he gloated over 
the opulence of which some day he might be 
master. 

Soon the soxmd of fiddling bade all to the 
dance. With Katrina as his partner, smiUng 
graciously at his amorous oglings, the lank 
but agile Ichabod clattered triumphantly 
about, while Brom Bones, sorely smitten 
with jealousy, kept broodingly aloof. 

Later, Ichabod joined the sager folk, who 
sat smoking and spinning tales of ghosts and 
apparitions, and of the headless horseman 
that nightly tethered his steed among the 
churchyard graves. 

Most terrifying were the adventures of 
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those who, on dark nights, had met that 
gruesome specter. Even Brom Bones testi- 
fied that once, overtaken by the midnight 
trooper, he had raced with him to the church 
bridge, where the horseman had vanished in 
a flash of fire. 

When at a late hour the revel broke up 
Ichabod fingered for the customary lovers* 
talk. What passed at that interview with 
the heiress was never known, but when he 
finally salfied forth it was with a dejected, 
chopfallen air. 

Had Katrina's encouragement been only a 
coquettish trick to secure her conquest of his 
rival? 

It was near the witching midnight hour 
that the crestfallen Ichabod pursued his 
sofitary travel homeward. All the stories of 
ghosts and gobhns told that evening now 
crowded hauntingly upon him. 

The night grew deeper and darker as he 
approached the lonely churchyard — som- 
brous scene of many of the tales. Suddenly 
through the leaf-stirred stillness came the 
clatter of hoofs! Something huge and mis- 
shapen loomed above the crouching shadows. 

In quaking terror Ichabod dashed ahead, 
but the unknown followed close. Then the 
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moonUght, through a rifting cloud, revealed 
the headless horseman! More ghastly still, 
his head rested on the pommel of his saddle ! 

Away they flew, Ichabod madly spurring 
Gunpowder, while the sinister horseman came 
galloping after. 

As they reached the haunted road, turning 
oflf to Sleepy Hollow, the girth of Ichabod's 
saddle broke. Gripping his steed around the 
neck, as the saddle slipped from beneath him, 
he still plxmged on, with the ghostly rider 
pursuing him. 

The church bridge, where in Brom Bones's 
tale the specter had vanished, was just ahead. 
Another moment and old Gxmpowder was 
thundering over the resounding planks. 

Here Ichabod, casting a backward glance, 
saw the gobhn rising in his stirrups and in 
the very act of hurling his head. 

The horrible missile crashed against Icha- 
bod's cranium and he plunged headlong into 
the road — ^while Gxmpowder and the ghostly 
horseman swept on. 

The next morning the old horse was found, 
saddleless, grazing at his master's gate. But 
no Ichabod ! 

In the road by the church was found the 
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saddle. Farther on was the trampled hat of 
the xinfortunate pedagogue — and close beside 
it a shattered pumpkin 1 

The whole neighborhood was aroused. 
Brom Bones's story and all the other weird 
tales were called to mind, and the good folk 
sagely concluded that Ichabod had been 
carried off by the headless horseman. 

Soon the school was removed to a less 
haimted section. Another pedagogue reigned, 
and Ichabod became only a legend. 

It is true that several years later an old 
farmer, returning from New York, brought 
news that Ichabod was still alive; that fear 
of the goblin and chagrin at his dismissal by 
the heiress had caused his flight; that in 
another part of the country he had taught 
school, studied law, and become justice of 
the Ten-pound Court. 

Brom Bones, who, shortly after hia rival's 
disappearance, had led the blooming Katrina 
to the altar, was observed to look exceedingly 
knowing whenever the story of Ichabod was 
related. At the mention of the pumpkin he 
never failed to laugh heartily, which led some 
to si^pect that he knew more about the 
matter than he chose to disclose. 

The old country wives, however, maintain 
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to this day that Ichabod was spirited away 
by the headless horseman. And many grue- 
some tales of the pedagogue's fate are still 
told round the wintry firesides of Sleepy 
Hollow. 




JAiaa FENIMOEE COOPER 



COOPER 



ILTARDLY had Washington Irving begun the 
■* -* career idth his "Knickerbocker History" and 
*'The Sketch-Book" which made him the first Ameri- 
can man of letters to achieve an international repTi- 
tation when he was joined in thai pleasant eminence 
by James Fenimore Cooper. 

Irving wrote on the traditional lines of English 
literature. Cooper found something new. He 
presented the recent hut romantic past of his ovm 
country on land and sea, and he introduced to the 
world the figure of the nobh red man, with the gla- 
mour of mystery which the unknown always adds to 
romance. He is much more read to-day than 
Irving; his hold in foreign lands is particularly 
strong, probably due to the fact that his style could 
only be improved by translation. The thrill that 
comes from a wholesome story of adventure has a 
lure for all humanity, as have brave deeds of der- 
ring-do. The thirteen-year-old Yale freshman {who 
never got his degree) is known to thousands who have 
never heard of his great president, TiTnothy 
Dwight. "The Spy," "The Pilot," "The Last of 
the Mohicans," "The Two Admirals," "The 
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Pioneers/' " The Prairie,'' " The Red Rover," " The 
PaJlhfirider'' are some of his hooks most familiar, 
but every one has his own particular taste in advent- 
ure. Bon voyage to the young in heart who have yet 
to meet James Fenimore Cooper. 




THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS 

By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 

Condenaation by 
THOMAS D. CONNOLLY 

TN the third year of the war between France 
and England in North America news came 
to Ford Edward, where lay General Webb 
with five thousand m^en, that Montcalm was 
advancing on Fort William Henry, held by 
the veteran Scotchman, Munro. Webb, in- 
stead of going to the assistance of Munro, 
sent him a scant handful of men. 

Munro's daughters, Cora and Alice, de- 
termined to visit their father, despite the 
danger. Captain Dimean Heyward, deeply 
in love with Alice, offered to serve as their 
escort. The party set out by little-fre- 
quented paths, guided by an Indian, Le 
Renard Subtil, or Magua, as he was known to 
his tribe. An eccentric singing-master, David 
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Gamut, attached himself to the partyi despite 
Heyward's protests. 

As the misuspecting travelers pressed 
through the thick forests, a savage face 
glared at them from a thicket. Magua was 
leading the party into a trap. 

Two men sat by the banks of a small 
stream about an hour's journey from Fort 
Edward. One, a magnificent specimen of 
Indian manhood, had a terrifying emblem of 
death painted upon his naked breast. The 
other, tall, with the lithe muscles of the 
woodsman, was white. 

"Listen, Hawkeye," said the Indian, "we 
Mohicans came and made this land ours. 
Then came the Dutch, and gave my people 
the fire-water. Then they parted with their 
land. Now I, a chief and a sagamore, have 
never seen the sim shine except through the 
trees, and have never visited the graves of 
my fathers. And my son, Uncas, the last of 
the tribe, is the last of the Mohicans." 

As his name was mentioned, Uncas slipped 
into view and seated himself gravely by the 
side of his father, Chingachgook. 

Almost inmi^iately the little cavalcade 
from Fort Edward came into view. Hey- 
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ward, addressing Hawkeye, inquired as to 
their whereabouts, explaining that their 
Indian guide had lost his way. 

"An Indian lost in the woods?" said the 
scout in perplexity. "I should like to look 
at the creature." 

He crept stealthily into the thicket, to 
return after a moment, his suspicions fully 
confirmed. Explaining to Heyward that the 
Indian had tried to trap the party, he out- 
lined a plan for the capture of the traitor. 
But, as they stole upon him, Magua divined 
their plan and vanished in the thick woods. 

Hawkeye realized the serious plight of the 
little party and volunteered to help them. 
They set off up the river in a canoe, bound 
for a cave where none but the scout and his 
Indian companions had ever set foot. This 
haven they reached in safety, although pur- 
sued by a band of Indians as they crossed 
the lake. 

They had barely reached their island 
fortress when Magua's band appeared on 
their trail. The scout and his companions 
valiantly defended their cave against a horde 
of Indians, inflicting heavy losses until their 
ammunition gave out. Then Cora, seeing 
that resistance was useless, begged the scout 



1 
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and two Indians to slip down the river and 
attempt to secure reinforcements at Fort 
William Henry. But a short while after the 
scouts set off Magua and his warriors 
appeared and made captive the whites who 
remained in the cave. 

Magua divided his band, and set off with 
his captives, attended by a handful of braves. 
He offered to send Alice to her father if 
Ck)ra would go with him to his wigwam. 
Alice indignantly refused, and Magua, en- 
raged, prepared to torture his captives. 

Just as a brave rushed at Alice, with toma- 
hawk raised, a rijQe cracked, and the Indian 
dropped. Hawkeye, followed by Uncas and 
Chingachgook, rushed upon the bewildered 
Indians; only Magua escaped the fury of 
their attack. The captives were freed, and 
in a short time the party entered Fort Will- 
iam Henry, despite the fact that Montcalm 
was attacking it. 

Their stay in the fort was brief, however, 
for Munro, his forces heavily outnumbered 
by those of Montcalm, was forced to capitu- 
late. Montcalm promised that the defend- 
ers of the fort should be permitted to depart 
for Ford Edward, and guaranteed that they 
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should not be molested. Munro agreed, and 
the English abandoned the stronghold. 

As the women and children were filing 
across the plain before the fort, an Indian 
reached out for a trinket on the breast of a 
woman who bore a child in her arras. Af- 
frighted, the woman drew back, whereupon 
the Indian seized the child and dashed it to 
the ground, then buried his tomahawk in the 
head of the woman. In an instant the 
Indians of Montcalm's army fell upon the 
helpless women and children. Death was 
everywhere and in horrible forms. 

Suddenly Magua caught sight of Cora 
and Alice, who stood helpless by a pile of 
slain. He seized the terrified girls and 
hurried them off into the woods. Gamut, 
whom the Indians venerated as one insane, 
was permitted to accompany them. 

A few days later Hawkeye and his Indian 
companions, with Heyward and Munro, 
stood on the bloody plain. They had searched 
carefully for the bodies of the girls, but with- 
out success. Hawkeye, certain that Magua 
had carried them off, searched diligently for 
the trail. Suddenly they found it, and the 
Uttle party set off after the wily Magua. 

The trail led to an Indian village, where 
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they came upon Gamut; ludicrously attired 
as an Indian warrior. Heyward, disguised 
as a medicine-man, entered the camp with 
Gamut. He had been in the encampment 
but a short while when an old chief requested 
him to drive the evil spirit from the wife of 
one of his young men. As Heyward was 
preparing for the unwelcome task, an Indian 
was brought into the camp, and all thought 
of the woman vanished at the news that the 
prisoner was Uncas, deadly foe of the tribe. 

Soon, as the excitement over the captive 
subsided; the old chief remembered the sick 
womaU; and escorted Heyward to her cham- 
ber, in a cave of the neighboring moimtain. 
As Heyward, alone in the chamber, save for 
the dying woman, looked around him, he 
was startled by a great, shaggy bear which 
padded noiselessly in. Suddenly its head 
slipped ofif and, Heyward, astounded, was 
gazing at Hawkeye, who, thus attired, had 
made his way into the Indian village. 

As the scout rearranged his disguise, Hey- 
ward, hearing a sUght noise m another 
chamber, investigated, and found Alice there. 
With Hawkeye's assistance he managed to 
bring the girl from the chamber and stole 
out of the village. Hawkeye, still in the 
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character of a bear, fearlessly entered the 
cabin where Uncas was imprisoned, and 
succeeded in liberating him. Together they 
made their way into the forest. 

Magua, although keeping Alice with his 
own tribe, had intrusted the care of Cora to 
a friendly tribe of Delawares. Immediately 
after the escape of Alice he hurried to the 
encampment of the Delawares to claim Cora. 
By Indian law, the girl was his captive, and 
he bore her away, despite the intervention of 
XJncas, a hereditary chief of the tribe. 

As soon as he had vanished in the forest, 
the tribe, under the leadership of Uncas, 
prepared to follow him and war against his 
people. In their hideous war panoply they 
hurried on Magua 's trail. 

A bloody battle was fought between the 
two Indian tribes, and the forces of Le 
Renard Subtil crushingly defeated. Seeing 
that the day was lost, the wily savage seized 
Cora in his arms and hurried toward the 
mountains, Uncas, Heyward, and Hawkeye 
in hot pursuit. 

Cora, knowing the fate that lay before her, 
suddenly refused to move from the ledge on 
which she stood. 

"Woman!" cried Magua, raising his knife, 
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'^ choose — ^the wigwam or the knife of Le 
Subtil?" 

As he spoke, Uncas thudded down beside 
him, having jumped from a fearful height to 
the ledge. Magna, a ferocious smile on 
his dusky face, plunged his knife into the 
body of his prostrate enemy. While Magna 
gloated over the dying Uncas one of his 
companions sheathed his knife in Cora's 
bosom. 

With a wild cry of triumph, Magna, after 
leaping a wide fissure, made for the summit 
of the mountain. A single bound would 
carry him to the brink of the precipice and 
assure his safety. 

He shouted, defiantly: "The palefaces are 
dogs! The Delawares, women! Magna 
leaves them on the rocks for the crows!" 

He turned and leaped for the height, but 
fell short, and only saved himself by grasping 
a bush that grew from the side of the moun- 
tain. As he slowly pulled himself up, Hawk- 
eye's rifle cracked from below. Magna, 
shaking his hand in defiance of his enemy, 
shot downward to destruction. 
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RUSSELL 

nnHE author of '' The Wreck of the *Grosvenor''' 
^ was bom in New York, February 24, 1844; 
he was the son of Henry Russelly avihor of the popu- 
lar song, *^ Cheer, Boys, Cheer.^' He was educated 
at the famous Winchester in England, and at Bou- 
logne in France. At thirteen he shipped on a Brit- 
ish merchantman and served for eight years, which 
gave him first-hand informaiion for the stories which 
have for so long been a delight to all who love a tale 
of the sea. His first book was ''John Holdsworth, 
Chief Maie'\' it was followed by a rapid and 
lengthy succession of tales of the sea in a dear and 
picturesque style with abundant dramatic skill. 
This first book won him a devoted audience, in- 
creased the next year by the story which readers will 
most readily assodale with his name, ''The Wreck 
of the 'Grosvenor^^^; in addition to being a good 
story, it pleads for better treatment of English 
sailors, espedaUy in matters of food. The proper 
care of the sailorman has always been one of the 
things needing attention. In addition to being a 
prolific writer of bocks, he was also a newspaper 
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man, writing ^^ leaders" or editorial articles for ''The 
London Daily Telegraph." These were of enough 
importance to he gathered together in *'Round 
the GaUey Fire" and other volumes. He died in 
1911. 



THE WRECK OF THE 
^^GROSVENOR" 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL 

Condensation by 
JAMES B. CONNOLLY 

\X7'E were Doiind out of London with a 
^ ^ general cargo. The wind dying out, 
we had to come to anchor in the Downs, 
The crew had been grumbling about the 
grub, and were now grumbling yet more. I 
was second officer, and to me came the cook, 
saying, "Mr, Royle, would you mind tasting 
this?" and handed me a bit of a ship's bis- 
cuit. "Sugar, molasses, tea, and pork — ^if 
they call 'em that — ^they're all the same 
rotten mess, sir." 

The biscuit was bad, and though it was not 
my place to do so, I took it to Captain 
Coxon, but got nothing from him except 
curses and the cold advice to mind my own 
affairs. Mr. Duckling, the first officer, added 
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a few obsequious remarks on his own account. 
The result was that the crew, getting no re- 
dress, refused to make sail on the ship and 
were put ashore. Next morning a crimp 
came down from London with a fresh crew. 

A fair wind sprang up, the ship was got 
under way, but we were not clear of the 
Channel when the new crew were also com- 
plaining of the grub. Hot words were 
passed between them and the captain, so hot 
that the captain had to take notice. He 
finally promised to put into some handy 
port, in Spain or elsewhere along the route, 
and lay in a fresh supply of ship's stores. 

"What injustice in the meanness of owners 
and captains !'* I thought. Here were good 
sailors and ordinarily harmless men who 
might be made into criminals, and all to the 
end that our banking balances might be 
kept large and our national power supreme. 
Without the British sailor there would be no 
British Empire, and what treatment is 
meted out to him ! He submits to hardships 
and danger, and receives low wages, poor 
food, and mean Uving-quarters; even should 
he be granted a hearing for a grievance, nine- 
teen out of twenty persons appointed to 
investigate the trouble are qualified neither 
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by experience nor by sympathy to render a 
just verdict. 

The GrosvenoT, of which I was second 
officer, was a fast-sailing, full-rigged little 
ship of five hundred tons. The captain, 
under owner's orders to make what time he 
could to Valparaiso, was out to drive her. 
We were rushing along under a press of 
canvas when we ran over a small craft of 
some kind. I got a glimpse, in the dark, of 
a mast and a sail before they vanished imder 
us. 

No word came to bring her to. I asked 
Captain Coxon, who was on deck, if he was 
not going to try to save the possible survivors. 

"Save be hanged! Why didn't they keep 
out of our way?" 

I knew what I wanted to say; but it is in 
the power of a ship's captain to injure, even 
to ruin, the future of an officer under him. 
I held my tongue. 

"We ran into a three days' gale. We had 
a terrible time, but managed to live through 
it. As it was moderating we sighted a 
wreck, a most mournful and piteous sight. 
It was in my watch, and I ordered the ship 
luffed to have a better look at her. What I 
saw was an arm projecting through her 
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deck-house window. I at once called the 
captain and asked for instructions. 

"Keep her away!" was his order. 

I called him a murderer and appealed to 
the men. They cried to save the lives on 
the wreck. The captain then allowed me to 
take a boat's crew and see what I could do. 

After a hard struggle our boat made the 
wreck. She was an English ship. At no 
little peril I ran along the deck to her house, 
where I found a yoimg girl and her old father. 
Another man was also there alive, but in- 
sane. Seeing a pannikin of fresh water, this 
man grabbed it, drained it, and dropped 
dead. 

When we were back aboard the Grosvenor 
I, for my part in the rescue, was put in irons. 

This wreck incident, added to further 
needless abuse of the men and the further 
failure of the captain to live up to his promise 
of putting in for better food, inflamed the 
crew beyond endurance. They watched their 
chance, rushed the poop in the night, and 
killed the captain. They then killed Mr. 
Duckling. They might have killed me, too, 
notwithstanding that I had shown sympathy 
to them, but somebody had to navigate the 
ship to within fifty miles of the Florida coast, 
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which was where they intended to abandon 
her and row ashore. 

Having the safety of the young girl and 
her old father as well as my own life to think 
of, I agreed to act as navigator. 

I was having my supper in the cabin under 
the new regime when I felt a touch on my 
arm. I looked up. It was Miss Robertson, 
the rescued girl. Before I could prevent her, 
she took my hand and kissed it. She told 
me then of the wrecked ship. Her father, a 
wealthy Liverpool merchant, was the owner 
of the ship, which had been bound home from 
Cape Town. After the storm, the officers and 
crew, fearing the ship would sink under 
them, had taken to the boats. She and her 
father had spent a terrible three days on the 
wreck, and now her father, already a nervous 
wreck, was shaken anew by the frightful 
threats of the mutineers here. She trusted 
to me for the safety of her father and herself. 

Her trust inspired me with new energy. 
To save them I was now ready to play any 
game whatever with Stevens, who was the ■ 
leader of the mutineers. Our boatswain, 
who had not wished to join them, but to save 
his life had done so, was on my side. It was 
he who told me that Stevens was intending 
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to scuttle the ship before they took to the 
boatS; and so leave me and the passengers to 
our fate. 

We planned to frustrate him. By this 
time we had taken Miss Robertson into our 
confidence. One night the boatswam ap- 
parently fell overboard and was drowned; 
but he had not fallen overboard — ^it was a 
box of tenpenny nails, which I had thrown 
over the side. This was the night before 
that day when Stevens went below and bored 
the auger holes which were to do for the ship; 
but as fast as Stevens bored a hole the 
boatswam, who had been hidmg below for 
that very thing, followed and plugged it up. 

Thinking he had scuttled the ship, Stevens 
came on deck and led the crew to the boats, 
grinning evilly at Miss Robertson and myself 
as he did so. They had not rowed far from 
the ship when the boatswain showed himself 
on deck. Stevens saw him. ^'WeVe been 
tricked !'* he cried, and headed back for the 
ship. The wind was rising at the time, but 
there was not enough way yet on the ship to 
outrun the boats. They tried to board us 
by the main chains. As they did, the boat- 
swain with a handspike and I with a revolver 
killed or hurled back into the sea all but one 
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of them. That one was not so bad as the 
others, and we saved him to help work on the 
ship. Throughout the fight Miss Robertson, 
who had been gaining strength with every 
hour, held the wheel so that the ship should 
not be caught aback and the spars come down 
on us. 

We had now to work the ship to the nearest 
land; but the increasing wind made it 
dangerous, with our meager crew, to keep 
sail on her. We worked like dogs to reduce 
sail, but the wind became too much for us. 
It came on us like a solid wall; the seas 
rolled to our tops. Spars cracked and hung 
down over our decks. Only after the most 
exhausting toil did we manage to clear away 
the most dangerous of the broken spars. In 
the height of it poor Mr. Robertson died. I 
read the eleventh chapter of St. John over 
his body. 

In time the wind abated; but the sea, con- 
tinuing to tumble and roar, strained our ship 
so that she sprang a leak. There were not 
enough of us to keep her pumped out. We 
pumped tUl our arms fell to our sides, but of 
no avail. When the water was to our main 
chains we took to the boats; and it was then, 
when we beheved we were doomed to die, 
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that Mary Robertson and I confessed our 
love for each other^ she the daughter of a 
wealthy man and I a poor, pennUess saUor. 

The sun was setting; the sky, far to the 
north and south, a golden color; the sea was 
a purple glare, the heavens a tender green 
and blue; and while we were gazing on all 
this glory the ship went down. 

That night, before the rough seas could 
swallow us, a steamer picked us up and took 
us home. 
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PARKER 

/GILBERT PARKER, British novelist, was 
^^ bom at Camden East, Addington, Ontario, on 
the 23d of November, 1862. He was educated at 
Ottawa and at Trinity University, Toronto. At 
one time he lived in Australia, and while there was 
editor of ' ' The Sydney Herald. " In the early ^nine- 
ties he began to make a repuiaiion as a writer of 
romantic fiction. 

He took for the subject of some of the most irrir 
portant of his stories the history and life of the 
French Canadians. His reputation rests largely 
on the fine descriptive and dramatic quality of these 
Canadian stories. 

^'Pierre and His PeopW^ was followed by *^The 
Trail of the Sword,^^ ''When Valmond Came to 
Pontiac,'^ ''An Adventurer of the North,^^ and 
^' The Seais of the Mighty ^^ {dramatized in 1897). 

The scene of "The Battle of the Strong^^ is laid 
in the Channel Islands. Parker's chief later 
hooks are " The Right of Way,'' published in 1901, 
"Donovan Pasha," " The Ladder of Swords, " and 
others. "The Right of Way" is the story of a 
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man who tried to^^come bcuJc'^ after making a faU- 
tare of his life. 

Parker' 8 Canadian connections and his experi- 
ences in AiA^ralia and elsewhere made him a strong 
imperialist in politics. He was elected to Parliar 
ment in 1900 (re-elected 1906-10) as Conservative 
member from Gravesend. 

In 190S Parker was knighted^ and he strengthr 
ened his position in the party by his energetic work 
on behalf of the tariff reform. He came to rank^ hy 
1910, as one of the foremost men of the Unionist 
party. 



THE RIGHT OF WAY 

By SIR GILBERT PARKER 

Condensation by 
HELEN B. DOLE 

" K[OT guilty, your Honor!" Such was the 
^ " unexpected verdict in Jo Portugais's 
murder trial at Montreal. This result was 
due to the remarkable pleading of Charley 
Steele, populariy called "Beauty Steele," a 
brilliant, handsome young lawyer addicted 
to strong drink. His success in this case 
also won for him the hand of the beautiful 
Kathleen Wantage, whom he admired, al- 
though he did not love her, any more than 
she loved him. 

After the trial Jo tried to thank Charley. 
"Get out of my sight," he replied; "you are 
as guilty as hell!" 

Five years later found him still more brill- 
iant and more a slave to the bottle. He 
had corrupted Kathleen's brother Billy, and 
demoralized the popular preacher, the Rev. 
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John Brown. Billy forged Charley's name 
and squandered twenty-five thousand dollars 
of trust money, but Charley resolved to save 
him from ruin. He went that night to the 
"C6te Dorion" tavern, where he drank 
heavily, quarreled recklessly with some 
rough river^irivers, and wa^ kicked senseless 
and flung into the river. 

Just at that moment Jo Portugais, on a 
raft opposite the tavern, heard the scuffle and 
the splash, jimiped into the water, and res- 
cued the insensible man, whom he recognized 
as his former deliverer. Taking him to his 
hut on Vadrome Moimtain, near Chaudidre 
Parish, he nursed him seven months till he 
was restored to health, but with his memory 
completely gone. After the curb's brother, 
M. Loisel, a skilled surgeon, operated on him 
his memory returned. He did not know 
Jo, but his eye chanced to fall on a newspaper 
which told of his own death, of the marriage 
of his wife to a former admirer, and accused 
him of having embezzled the trust money. 

What was he to do? He could not go 
back even to clear himself. He decided to 
remain unknown, as Charles Mallard, in 
ChaudiSre. The village postmistress, Rosa- 
lie Evantiurel, a charming girl of fine family 
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and convent education, made his acquaint- 
ance by bringing up to him a parcel-post 
package from the surgeon. Charley became 
apprentice to the elderly, crotchety tailor, 
Louis Trudel, and went to live with him. 
Louis was suspicious of him because he was 
an infidel, and determined to show him a sign 
from heaven so as to convert him. He stole 
from the church door the little iron cross 
blessed by the Pope, and late one night, after 
Charley had gone to bed, heated it red-hot, 
and, rushing upstairs, dropped it on Charley's 
bare chest. Rosalie from the post-office 
opposite noticed a light under the tailor's 
door at that unusual hour and, suspecting 
something wrong, saw through the shutters 
what the man was doing. She hastened 
through the kitchen and upstairs, but too 
late to stay the tailor's hand. He turned 
and fell headlong and died soon after, calling 
Charley "a black infidel from hell." 

Rosalie took the cross to the post-office 
and afterward restored it to the church 
door. Chaudi^re believed that the tailor's 
death was due to the infidel and was ready 
to mob him, but the cur6 took his part and 
urged the people to pray that he might be 
brought into the fold. 
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Charli^ lived on in the tailor's house and 
continued his business, ^vingmost of his earn- 
ings to the poor and the sick, and fitting the 
demon drink which fiequentiy assafled hun. 

It was St. Jean Baptiste's I>Eky. Chaudi&^e 
was filled with festivity. As the militia 
came noisily into the village Charley rescued 
a man and his frightened horse from death. 
The man proved to be John Brown, now 
become a quack doctor and advertising his 
nostrums by sin^g comic songs. Charley, 
hiding behind some trees, heard him telling 
the story of his old friend '^ Champagne 
Charley." All day he had been fighting a 
fierce battle with a ra^ng thirst and ques- 
tioning himself about Rosalie. Could he 
marry while his wife was stiU Uving? Should 
he tell her all and let the law separate him 
from Kathleen? But Rosalie was a Catholic 
and the chm-ch opposed divorce. 

Just then a bottle of whisky fell from the 
pocket of a drunken habitant at his very 
feet. With an uncontrollable impulse he 
seized it and drained it. Jo Portugais fol- 
lowed him as he staggered home, and Charley 
in his delirium recognized him as the mur- 
derer he had pleaded for. He took Jo by 
the throat, then fell to the floor. For five 
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days Jo struggled to save his life, and then 
carried him back to Vadrome Mountain. 
Rosalie came to warn him that he was sus- 
pected of stealing the gold vessels from the 
cathedral in Quebec and trying to blow up 
Government House, She had hardly fin- 
ished speaking when the cur^, the seigneur, 
and the Abb6 Rossignol entered with two 
constables. The abb^ charged Charley with 
the theft, which he stoutly denied. Jo 
called the abh6 aside and confessed his crime 
in order to save his friend, promising to give 
himself up at the end of a year. Meantime 
Charley took a vial of laudanum from his 
pocket, but as he was about to uncork it 
EosaUe sprang from behind a curtain, crying, 
"If you go, I go also." Footsteps were 
heard and he promised not to take the poison. 
The abb6 came to announce that he believed 
Charley's denial. His great temptation still 
remained, but he found help in Rosalie's eyes. 
It was the first time he had yielded to a power 
outside himself. 

The eur^ was planning to give the Passion 
Play at the Indian Reservation of Four 
Mountains at Easter, and asked Charley to 
translate the German text and to make some 
drawings for the costumes. He did so. 
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About this time Rosalie took her crippled 
father to the hospital at Montreal and was 
gone some months, which were months of 
misery for Charley. What could he do? 
He felt that it had been dastardly of him to 
win her love, when he could give her only 
the empty hand, the hopeless hour, the secret 
sorrow in return. He fought his old enemy 
with desperate resolve. 

The week before Easter he went to Mon- 
treal with Jo's dogs and sled. In the dead 
of night he entered the white house on the 
hiU where Kathleen was Uving, made his way 
to a secret cupboard, and removed two 
packets; one contained his mother's pearls 
worth ten thousand dollars, and the other a 
thousand dollars in notes. As he tmned, 
after restoring the panel, Kathleen stood 
before him in her nightgown. She was 
asleep. Charley followed her as she walked 
out of the house, across the lawn toward the 
river where the gate was open. Her life was 
in his hands. For a moment he hesitated, 
then noiselessly stole between her and the 
gate, closed and locked it. Her husband, 
not fifty feet away, called to him. 

"Hush ! She's asleep," Charley whispered, 
and disappeared, unrecognized. 
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Rosalie's father died soon after this and 
she was ill for weeks. The Passion Play 
brought unwelcome crowds to Chaudi^re; 
the last three days strangers were pro- 
hibited. At the final performance Rosalie 
chose to take the part of Marie Magdalen. 
(It was an act of expiation. After the play 
ended she received absolution.) Far away 
under the trees sat a man in misery im- 
measurable. It was Charley. That night 
he wrote for a long time; then put the paper 
with the pearls and the money in the safe. 
That same night John Brown lay drunk in 
the church. He Ughted a match and threw 
it on a surplice. Soon cries of "Fire" were 
heard. Charley and Jo saved the sacred 
treasures. Rosalie went back for the little 
cross and Charley dashed in and rescued her. 

By his eloquence the people were induced 
to give one-fortieth of their possessions for a 
new edifice. The money collected was placed 
in his charge and locked in his safe under the 
parish seal. While he and Jo were keeping 
guard over it, Billy Wantage, John Brown, 
and three other rogues, having learned where 
the money was, entered the tailor's house to 
steal it. Billy shot Charley, Jo killed John 
Brown, two of the other men fired at Jo and 
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killed him. The seal was found intact. 
Rosalie helped bind up Charley's wound and 
the cur6 was preparing to give him the 
sacrament. Suddenly the bandage slipped — 
or did he purposely let it slip? — and he died 
faithful in his love for Rosalie. She livedo 
rejoicing in her memory of him and in her 
lifelong service for the poor and suffering of 
the parish. 

Printed by permission of, and arrangement with. Harper 
& Bros., authorized publishers. 
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CHURCHILL 

ri/'INSTON CHURCHILL has been almost as 
^^ versatile as his English namesake. It is a 
far cry from the story of romantic adventure and the 
historical novel to the tale of reforming tendencies, 
political, social, and religious. He has an acute 
knowledge of what will interest the great public, and 
writes a story about it in such a way that he becomes 
a phenomenal best seller. He has learned the pro- 
fession of writing novels by novel-writing, and he 
learned to portray people by careful study of those he 
wanted to use. He has acquired a power of charac- 
terization that is almost photographic. He uses this 
power to present people of great appeal to a large 
body of Americans, for they are the type known to 
many. All this shows the seriousness of the man. 
That his political novels, for instance, are real 
stories of politics is shown by the fact that a former 
President of the United States and two former gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts have consented to retell 
them in shortened form for the readers of ''The 
Boston Post.^^ 

Winston Churchill has written his best book, so 
far, in the opinion of most readers, in ^^Coniston^'; 
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it portrays a vital phase of American political life; 
it has had a potent influence in improving the conr 
duct of our public affairs. In Jethro Bass he 
has created his greatest character^ as yet — one that 
will probably take permanent rank in American 
literature. 




CONISTON 

By WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Condeofiation by 
HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL 

/"^ONISTON was a small village upon a 
^-^ shelf on a mountain-side commanding 
one of the gorgeous views characteristic of a 
little commonwealth which has many a 
larger sister state, but none worthier. 

The politics of the place was under the 
control of the Church party, which something 
more than three-quarters of a century ago 
held sway over many of the towns of New 
England. But the career of "Old Hickory" 
was giving a new impulse to democracy and 
portended little good to any ruUng class, 
whatever its virtues. All that was needed 
was a leader, and one was found in a young 
man named Jethro Bass, who was the son of 
a well-to-do tanner. Jethro inherited from 
his father a snug little fortune, but his edu- 
cation had been almost wholly neglected. 
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He skilfully made use of the rising discon- 
tent by appeals to ambition and personal 
interest. It became clear that the ruling 
party was to be challenged at the coming 
town meeting, and so presumptuous a thing 
stirred society to its depths. 

The spiritual leader of the Church party 
was the clergyman. His lovely daughter, 
Cynthia, filled a large place in the eyes of 
Jethro, and she was drawn to him by the 
unmistakable signs of power apparent under 
his awkward exterior. They used sometimes 
to meet by chance, and, imlike as they were 
in point of cultivation, they were really very 
much in love with each other, a circumstance 
that had rather to be inferred because Jethro 
was little likely to exercise the initiative and 
say anything about it. Once when in Boston 
he bought a beautiful locket and had en- 
graved upon it, ''Cynthy from Jethro,'' but 
he never mustered up the courage to present 
it. When the political tempest was rising 
Cynthia, who sympathized strongly with her 
father's party, decided to go to Jethro and 
plead with him to stop the fight. Before he 
knew her purpose he broke his silence and 
declared his love. Perhaps if he had been 
given a chance for reflection and had not 
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been so upset by his own confession he would 
have granted her request, but that did not 
seem possible at the moment. Cynthia took 
his refusal as a decree of separation, and she 
left him, never to see him again, and he set 
out upon the career which ended in his 
becoming the uncrowned king of his state. 

The town -meeting fight went on and 
Jethro was chosen first selectman, the only 
office he ever held and in which he continued 
for thirty-six years. Cynthia went to Bos- 
ton, where she became teacher in a high 
school, and in the course of time married 
William Wetherill, the clerk who had sold 
Jethro the locket. She first learned about 
the locket from her husband and confessed 
to him her love for Jethro. After a few 
years she died, leaving a little girl who bore 
her name. Wetherill moved to Coniston, 
taking young Cynthia with him, and went to 
keeping the village store. 

In the years that had gone by Jethro had 
found Coniston too small and was engaged in 
carrying on the government of the state. 
He had his lieutenants in every county and 
possessed such an organization that he was 
able to select most of the men who held the 
important offices and to control their actions 
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afterward. In brief, he became the "boss'' 
of the state and the people who desired 
legislation or offices found it necessary to 
visit him. Avarice did not seem to be the 
motive that controlled him. Railroads were 
being built, manufacturing developed, and 
he took pride in making himself indispen- 
sable in what was going on. When little 
Cynthia appeared at Coniston he at once 
loved her as he would have loved his own 
daughter. Her father was imable to meet 
his obligations at the bank. Jethro quietly 
bought the mortgage and had it assigned 
to himself. Cjmthia used to call him Un- 
de Jethro and loved him as she did her 
father. 

After a time the railroad corporations de- 
cided to consolidate. Jethro, whether he 
feared that they would become too large for 
the state or for him, did not approve of 
consolidation. Thereupon they decided to 
overthrow him. The fight began over his 
home post-office. He was known to favor 
an old soldier named Eph Frescott who had 
been badly wounded in the Wilderness and 
whom he had helped in his uphill fight as he 
had helped many another person. The rail- 
road party decided to defeat Jethro's candi- 



date in order to weaken his prestige in the 
state, and it had the support of many men 
who had formerly done his bidding and of 
the "Congressman from the district," the 
usual autocrat in the distribution of offices of 
that class. 

Jethro went to Washington and contrived 
to have an apparently chance meeting be- 
tween President Grant and Eph. Grant 
was attracted by Eph's simplicity. They 
talked over the battles they had fought 
together with a modesty which furnished 
another instance that the noisiest patriots 
are not always the greatest. Grant ap- 
pointed Eph. When the news of the victory 
reached home Jethro's prestige was much 
increased. 

He placed Cynthia in a finishing school in 
Boston. Being a young woman of high 
spirit, she was not happy there. The fact 
that she came from a remote country place 
and of an unknown family very likely had 
something to do with the treatment she re- 
ceived in those primitive days before finishing 
schools had been made wholly safe for de- 
mocracy. One day a paper controlled by 
Isaac Worthington, the head of the corpora- 
tion party, made a savage attack upon 
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Jethro as a lobbyist and a "boss/' The 
paper found its way into Cynthia's hands and 
gave her the greatest distress. She went to 
Jethro and asked him if the story was true. 
He said, "They hain't put it just as they'd 
ought to be, perhaps, but that's the way I 
done it in the main." His manly confession 
caused her to love him even more than before. 
She withdrew from the finishing school and 
went to teach in Brampton, the town in which 
Worthington lived. Jethro, shaken by the 
effect on Cynthia, determined to withdraw 
from politics. 

The state was in a ferment. Would 
the corporations be able to down Jethro? 
For the first time in nearly forty years 
Jethro did not appear at the Coniston town 
meeting. The enemy won by default. The 
news heartened the corporations everywhere. 
Worthington had always been an enemy of 
Jethro's, although he had accepted his help 
more than once, and, while indulging in very 
virtuous speeches, had practised essentially 
the same methods. His son. Bob, was 
madly in love with Cynthia, but she sub- 
ordinated her own love for Bob completely 
to her fidelity to Jethro. Bob proposed to 
her and she refused. He declared that he 



would leave his father and earn his own 
living and then claim her on account of what 
he had himself done. He wrote his father, 
teUing him his purpose. When the latter 
received the letter he flew into a rage. 
Learning that Cynthia was a teacher in his 
own town, he called the committee together, 
the majority of whom he controlled, and had 
them pass a vote ignominiously dismissing 
her from the school. This action aroused 
Jethro and he straightway took up the battle 
again against the corporation magnate re- 
sponsible for the outrage. He swooped down 
upon the Capitol like an eagle. His genius 
for poUtical generalship flashed out with its 
old-time brightness. Messages went to the 
vaUey towns and to the north country. The 
"throne room " was open again, and, although 
the battle had been apparently lost through 
Jethro's withdrawal, it became evident that 
the corporations were destined to defeat. 
Finally Worthington was willing to surren- 
der and asked Jethro's terms. Jethro said, 
"Consent to the marriage of Cynthia and 
Bob." Worthington complied in some high- 
flown letters and the marriage took place. 
Jethro withdrew from the fight and from 
politics and passed his old age near Cynthia, 
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blessed by her love and that of her chil- 
dren. (With apologies to Mr. Winston 
ChurchiU.') 

Ck>ndeiuied from CanisUm, by Winston Churchill, copy- 
right, 1906, by the Macmillan Company. Used by permission 
of author and publisher. 
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HARDY 

nnHOMAS HARDY has been reviled by critics 
-* and public as a pessimist, determined to look 
upon the dark side of life. Careful reading reveals 
him dispassionately true to the realities of life. He 
depicts with maichless skill the struggle of human 
beings against fate — the fate of an inner weakness or 
a cruel and inescapable circumstance. 

He paints these struggles with a background of 
nature which is beautiful or sinister , gentle or ugly, 
but is always inevitable and organic. Yet his own 
^^ solitary y brooding y strongly colored mind^^ domi- 
nates men and landscape. 

This is especially true in his most famous novel, 
" Tess.^' It is at once the most tragically pitiful of 
his books and, if deeply read, the most hopeful, for 
the sorrows of Tess are due to stupidities in our 
civilization which may be done away with. 

*'Jude the Obscure^^ is afar more terrible and de- 
pressing book, for in its tragedy man is more at the 
mercy of chance and the inherent weakness of hu- 
man nature. 

The rustics of Hardy, comparable only to Shake- 
speare^ s, seem to grow out of the very soil of that half- 
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imaginary Wessex which he has made fammis. 
Their humor and quaint wisdom constitute a kind 
of Greek chorus in the Wessex books. 

Although Hardy sees ^^all that is irresponsible 
for good and evil in a woman* s character, all that is 
untrustworthy in her brain and willf all that is al- 
luring in her variability,** he has yet ventured to 
marry twice, first in 1874 ^^ again in 1914. 

He lives in his own Wessex, writing occasional 
poems of flashing insight. 



FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD 

By THOMAS HARDY 

Condensation by 
ALFRED S. CLARK 



DEFORE Bathsheba Everdene came to 
■^^ Weatherbiiry as mistress of the maDor- 
house time seemed to have forgotten the 
village. The smock-clad shepherds in the 
thatch-roofed cottages might have been, as 
far as appearances went, their own ancestors 
of four centuries before. Little happenings 
seemed tremendous. The pulling down of a 
hovel was a stirring event; the transformation 
of a well into a pump shook Weatherbury 
like a revolution. 

The stir of the great world without, its 
romance and passion and tragedy — these 
came to Weatherbury — with Bathsheba. 
There was a new arrival to be discussed, a 
great-boned, ruddy-faeed shepherd, Gabriel 
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Oak; who beat out a fire that menaced the 
wheat-ricks aad who remained to work for 
Bathsheba. Fanny Robin, a servant, disap- 
peared, lured by a soldier's red coat. These 
were things to agitate the heads of the 
rustics who gathered at nightfall in the old 
malt-house to drink and to moralize. 

Their heads would have wagged even more 
had they known that Gabriel Oak, only a 
few weeks before, had been his own master, 
and had vainly urged Bathsheba, then a 
penniless maiden, to marry him. Things 
that had seemed commonplace enough had 
abruptly reversed their places in the world. 
A man had died in Weatherbury; a dog had 
driven to death a flock of sheep. These 
were but the inevitable tragedies of life, and 
yet the one had suddenly made Bathsheba 
an heiress; the other had driven Gabriel out 
upon the highways to seek work. Chance or 
fate had kindled a fire, Gabriel had saved the 
wheat, and the two lives that had been fiimg 
so far apart were brought near again. 

The pain of seeing another win her whom 
he loved would be intense, but Gabriel pre- 
ferred even this to life where he could not 
see her. He knew that this must happen. 
Bathsheba was yoimg, beautiful, wealthy, 
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but rarer than these was her high spirit. 
"She was the stuff of which great men's 
mothers are made. She was indispensable to 
high generation, hated at tea parties, feared 
in shops, and loved at crises." This spirit, 
however, was to flame more brightly later, 
after her impetuosity had plunged her into 
the crises that were to prove her worth. 

In all Weatherbury, one man alone was 
heedless to her charm. This was WiUiam 
Boldwood, "the nearest approach to aris- 
tocracy that this remoter quarter of the 
parish could boast of." She resented being 
ignored and, in a moment of thoughtlessness, 
sent him a valentine that fanned into flame 
passions that Boldwood had hidden from the 
world. 

At the shearing supper held in the great 
barn Gabriel could see that Boldwood's suit 
was prospering. He was madly in love, she 
no longer discouraged him. Neither Bath- 
sheba nor Boldwood was thinking then of a 
song she had sung earlier that evening, 
when "the shearers reclined against one an- 
other as at suppers in the early ages of the 
world." Yet afterward how often were they 
to recall with a shudder the words that 
Bathsheba had so Ughtly sung: 



} 
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For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue 1^ he: 

On the bankis of Allan .Water 
None was gay as she. 

That very night the soldier came into her 
life^ came as she walked about the farm to see 
that all was secure. Her skirt was caught as 
she trod fearfuUy through a growth of high 
firs; she heard the mutter of a man's voice. 
A dark-lantern revealed a spur entangled in 
her skirt, a young and slender man clad in 
brilliant brass and scarlet. It flashed like a 
gleam of romance in gray days, that scarlet 
coat that was afterward to be remembered 
a^ so sinister a portent. 

The man was Sergeant Troy, a light- 
hearted scoundrel whose ready flattery 
sounded sweeter in Bathsheba's ears than the 
stammering longing of Gabriel or Boldwood. 
He courted her romantically, wooing her 
with his sword. She stood, a few days 
later, in a hollow of ferns and about her 
flashed his whirling, edged weapon, slashing 
so close to her that she could hear its sharp 
hiss as it carved out in the air her lissome 
figure. And when he turned to leave her 
he stooped swiftly and kissed her on the lips. 

Gabriel tried to warn Bathsheba, but she 
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scorned his reproaches. So he bore silently 
with his grief and he did not tell her that 
Troy had beguiled little Fanny Robin away 
from Weatherbury. Boldwood, whose heart 
had never before beat faster at a woman's 
approach, could not so control his anger. 
He shouted maledictions upon the man who 
had robbed Him of all that had made Ufe 
joyous. His madness precipitated that which 
he most dreaded, Bathsheba's marriage to 
Troy. 

The hasty marriage led swiftly to sorrow, 
inevitably to tragedy. Troy celebrated the 
wedding by a revel in the bam where he and 
all the jovial rustics were soon hopelessly 
befuddled. Gabriel dared not drink with 
them. The creeping things of the night and 
the huddled sheep had warned him of a 
nearing storm, and in the fields the high ricks 
of wheat and barley lay uncovered. 

The moon vanished and the wind sub- 
sided; on far horizons baleful fires fluttered. 
The mutter of distant thunder rolled into a 
sharp rattle. The flashes grew bright as he 
worked to protect the grain. Then Bath- 
sheba was with him, and their laboring forma 
were outlined in black by the green snakes of 
fire that darted venomously earthward. As 
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she trembled with fright, Gabriel felt her 
warm arm tremble m his great, sheltering 
hand. She was another man's wife; she did 
not love him; but there was solace in the 
strange ways of fate that had brought her 
nearer to him than when her heart was free. 

Tragedy came when Fanny Bobin crept 
home to die. Her body, with that of her 
child, was brought back to the house where 
she had worked. Standing by the coffin, 
Bathsheba learned that Troy had never 
loved her as he had this girl who had borne 
death and shame for him. He fled from 
Weatherbury and word was brought to 
Bathsheba that he had been swept out to sea 
and drowned. 

The seasons rolled on and sorrow gave to 
Bathsheba's face a seriousness that added to 
her charm. Boldwood dreamed again and 
he was made happy by a promise, although 
six years must pass before its fulfilment. 

To celebrate his joy, he planned a Christ- 
mas Eve party, more than a year after Troy 
had disappeared. And it was on this night 
that Troy chose to reappear, striding like a 
specter among the merrymakers. As he ad- 
vanced upon her, Bathsheba stood like a 
stricken thing, half convinced that delusion 
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had enthralled her. But there was nothing 
ghostly in the rough command that he 
shouted at her nor in the brutal grip that he 
toolc upon her arm. Then only did she stir, 
but she could not speak. A strangled scream 
was heard, then a deafening roar. Some 
eyes were upon Troy, pitching forward and 
never to rise again; others upon Boldwood, 
standing with a smoking gun in his hands. 

Not until the next August, long after it 
was known that Boldwood was to be im- 
prisoned for life, was Bathsheba able to walk 
as far as the village street. Fate had been 
hard to her. Of three men who had loved 
her, one had been killed by another who 
would never stride in the daylight again. 
And now word had come to her that Gabriel 
—honest, sturdy Gabriel— whom she had 
found the one man in the world who did not 
fail her in her need, was leaving her. She 
sought him in his humble cottage and he 
confessed that he was going because people 
were coupling his name with hers. "Such a 
thing as that is too absurd — too soon — ^to 
think of, by far!" she cried. When he 
agreed with her that it was "too absurd," she 
insisted that she had not said that, but "too 
soon." Even" then minutes clicked away 
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before Gabriel could realize that what he had 
80 long sought was to be his. 

Their Uves, m cahn and storm, had been 
so close that, after the wedding, the rustics 
marveled at his easy way of speakmg of 
"my wife." They agreed that he did not 
say the words as chillingly as might a man 
who had been married twenty years, but 
that that improvement would come later. 
Gabriel laughed aloud at that and Bath- 
sheba smiled, for Bathsheba did not now 
laugh so readily as had been her wont when 
first she came among the simple folk of 
changeless Weatherbury. 
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COLLINS 

TJyTILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS, the sm of a 
^^ landscape and portrait painter, was horn in 
London, January 8, 18Z4* 

He died September 23, 1889. After some private 
education at home he spent three years in Italy with 
his father. On his return he became a derk with a 
firm of tea merchants in London, bvi tea was not to 
his taste; he studied law at the famous Lincoln^ s 
Inn and was called to the bar in 1861. But he was 
still drifting; he was not attracted to the law, though 
he found his studies of great use to him in later 
days. 

The death of the elder Collins in 1847 put the son 
partly in the way of finding himself, for he pub- 
lished his father's life in two volumes the vsxt year. 
He had been turning over his experiences of three 
years' life in Italy, and in 1860 appeared his first 
novel, ^^Antonia, or the Fall of Rome.'' *^ Basil" 
was published in 1862, and ^^Hide and Seek" in 
186^. He had not attracted the attention of the 
public as yet. The great event of his life, however, 
cams in 1861, when he made the acqmirUarice of 
Charles Dickens. 



THE WOMAN IN WHITE 

By WILKIE COLLINS 

Condensation by 
ALICE FOX PITTS 

TT was a close and sultry night early in 
^ August, and I, Walter Hartright, master 
of drawing, aged twenty-eight, was walking 
from Hampstead to London. In one mo- 
ment every drop of blood in my body was 
brought to a stop by the touch of a hand laid 
gently on my shoulder. There, in the middle 
of the highroad, stood a woman dressed from 
head to foot in white garments. She asked 
me the way to London. I told hpr, and we 
parted. 

Ten minutes later a carriage passed me and 
a few yards beyond stopped near a policeman. 
A man put his head from the window and 
asked: "Have you seen a woman pass this 
way — a woman in white? She has escaped 
from my asylum." At a shake of the police- 
man^s head the carriage drove rapidly on. 
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The next day I was at Limmeridge House, 
Cumberland, in the service of Frederick 
Fairlie, Esquire. I was there to instruct his 
two young nieces in the art of painting. I 
found Marian Halcombe to be dark and ugly, 
but intelligent. Laura Fairlie, her half- 
sister, was light, pretty, and dependent. 
They were devoted to each other, and before 
my engagement was up I admired the one 
and loved the other. 

My feelings were the cause of my leav- 
ing Limmeridge House. Marian Halcombe 
brought to me a realization of my own heart. 
"You must leave," she said, "not because 
you are only a teacher of drawing, but 
because Laura Fairlie is engaged to be 
married." 

A few days before I left Cumberland, while 
walking alone in the evening, I was con- 
fronted by the same face which had first 
looked into mine on the London highroad by 
night. But I was startled less by its sudden 
reappearance than by my immediate recog- 
nition of an ominous likeness between this 
fugitive from the asylum and my fair pupil 
at Limmeridge House. Still greater was my 
consternation when the woman admitted 
having come to the neighborhood for the sole 
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purpose of thwarting the proposed marriage 
of Laura Fairlie. 

I left limmeridge House, and soon after 
€mbarked on an expedition to Central Amer- 
ica. The same year Laura Fairlie became 
the bride of Sir Percival Glyde, Bart., and 
with her sister went to live at Blackwater 
Park, her husband's coimtry estate. Coimt 
Fosco, an audacious and domineering Italian, 
and his wife were guests of the household. 
But all was not as harmonious as an English 
<50imtry party should be. Lady Glyde and 
her sister, as inseparable and confiding as 
€ver, felt a perceptible coolness rising be- 
tween them and the two gentlemen. Cool- 
ness turned to suspicion and soon to fear. 

Then it was that Lady Glyde met the 
Woman in White. The mysterious person 
stole noiselessly up to her in the twilight one 
evening and whispered: "If you knew your 
husband's secret, he would be afraid of you. 
He would not dare use you as he has used me. 
I ought to have saved you before it was too 
late." But before the secret was told there 
were footsteps in the distance and the 
woman moved stealthily away. 

Sir Percival learned of that brief interview, 
and was afraid of his wife. He demanded. 
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begged, threatened her to tell him all she 
knew. What had been a battle of wits be- 
tween the two sisters and the two men be- 
came a struggle of strategy, and the women 
lost the fight. Lady Glyde was decoyed into 
leaving Blackwater Park for Count Fosco's 
London home. Less than two weeks later 
a tombstone in Cumberland bore this in- 
scription, "Sacred to the memory of Laura, 
Lady Glyde." 

On my return from Central America the 
same year I heard of the death, and im- 
mediately visited the grave. As I ap- 
proached it, two women came toward me. 
One was Marian Halcombe; the other was 
veiled, but when she raised this covering 
from her face, there, looking at me, was 
Laura, Lady Glyde. She was pale, ner- 
vous, and depressed — more perfect than 
ever in her resemblance to the Woman in 
White. 

Marian Halcombe told me what she knew. 
She had found her sister in an asylum, and in 
the grave at our feet was her mysterious 
double. Sir Percival's boldness and Count 
Fosco's cleverness had succeeded in exchang- 
ing the destinies of the two women. The 
circumstance had netted these two gentlemen 
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some thirty thousand pounds, derived from 
the estate of Lady Glyde. 

The fortune was gone beyond recaU, but 
Lady Clyde's true identity might yet be 
estabUshed in the face of such evidence a^ her 
death certificate and tombstone, and the in- 
credulity of her friends and relatives. This 
I determined to do. Cast upon the world 
alone, the sisters readily agreed to allow me 
to take up their fight, and I determined that 
Laura should one day re-enter her father's 
estate recognized by all. 

It soon was apparent that Sir Percival and 
Count Fosco were the persons I must fight. 
I worked secretly but directly, for I had no 
funds with which to carry on a fight through 
the courts. The secret with which the 
Woman in White had threatened Sir Per- 
cival seemed to me to be the key to the whole 
situation. Through a series of inquiries, 
working always under the watch of spies, I 
f oimd it opportime to look up the marriage 
registration of Sir Percival's parents. I 
foimd it in a little country church — ^and it 
was forged. I was no sooner in possession 
of the knowledge of his illegitimate birth 
than Sir Percival, in furious desperation to 
destroy the evidence, entered the little church 
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by night, set fire to the structure, and through 
the agency of his own stupidity and an old- 
fashioned wooden lock, trapped himself into 
an awful death. 

Laura was free of her husband, but she 
remained an outcast — a woman dead to her 
friends and relatives. I was still deter- 
mined this should not be. My only hope of 
success lay in Count Fosco, who alone had 
the evidence which could estabUsh her legal 
existence. But to acknowledge Lady Clyde's 
identity would be to admit his guilt of one of 
the greatest of crimes. My task looked 
difficult, but an unknown agency came to 
my aid. 

Count Fosco was a traitor to one of the 
world-wide Italian secret societies. The 
knowledge came to me by chance, but it 
served me in good stead. I went to his 
house one night and bartered my silence for 
the evidence of Laura's existence. Count 
Fosco, in a long exposition, gave the details 
of his own and Sir Percival's cunning. Then 
he left England forever. To clear up the 
last shred of mystery surrounding the 
Woman in White I sought out her childhood 
home. I pieced together her story from her 
old friends and relatives. Fate had made 
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her the illegitimate half-sister of her coun- 
terpart and the chance possessor of Sir 
Percival's secret. 

My labors ended, Marian Halcombe and 
her sister, who was now my wife, returned to 
the happy companionship of those days at 
linuneridge House before Sir Percival's cun- 
nmg had usurped the consummation of our 
love. On the death of Laura's uncle some 
months later her son and mine became the 
heir of the estate and fortune of the house of 
limmeridge. 




HALL CAINE 



CAINE 

rpHOMAS HENRY HALL CAINE, since 1918 
^ Sir Hall, of Manx descent, was bom ai Runr 
com, May H, 1853. 

He was trained for an architect, hut was attracted 
to journalism and to the writing of novels, which 
have frequently been rejrroduced on the stage; during 
the war he has taken a hand in propaganda, largely 
intended for America, and was editor of ^^King 
Alberfs Book^^ and Qiieen Alexandra's ^^ Christmas 
CaroV His hest-krujwn stories have attained an 
enomums circulation in print, and reached great 
audiences on the stage. ^^The Deemster, '^ '^The 
Bondman,^' *'The Manxman,'^ ^^The Christian,^^ 
''The Eternal City;' ''The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me,'' are among the best known in a long list, which 
have passed from the printed page to the stage, and 
finally, in some cases, to the films. 

It will he interesting to see how his hooks last. A 
certain force he undoubtedly has, and he knows ex- 
tremely well how to choose a svi^ed with an appeal 
to a large audience; he has, however, a considerable 
crudity in thought and expression, and his emo^ 
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tional passages sometimes have (he air of being 
creaied to order. 

No English-speaking author has ever been so ex- 
tensively advertised as Hall Caine. He miist wait 
a generation or so to see whether in the end it pays to 
advertise. 



THE DEEMSTER 

By HALL CAINE 

Condensation by 
CAROLINE TICKNOR 

"yHE scene of this story is laid in the Isle 
■*■ of Man, two centuries ago, and it is 
filled with the weird superstitions of the 
Manx people. 

Thorkell Mylrea, the Deemster, was a vio- 
lent, cruel, and crafty Judge, who dwelt 
among the sturdy fisherfolk dispensing what- 
ever justice suited his purpose. Being ac- 
customed to bending all others to his will he 
was bitterly disappointed when his scholarly 
son, Ewan, refused to fulfil his worldly am- 
bitions and retired into the ministry. In 
anger, he cast him off and took into his house- 
hold his illegitimate son, Jarvis Kerruish, a 
worthless fop. 

Those qualities of strength and leadership 
which he longed to see in his son, Ewan, the 
Deemster found in his daredevil nephew, 
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Dan Mylrea, son of his gentle and God-fear- 
ing brother, Gilcrist, Bishop of Man. Dan 
was a handsome, fiery young giant, who ex- 
celled in every manly sport, and Ewan and 
his lovely sister, Mona, adored their stalwart 
cousin, whose wild exploits among the fisher- 
men gave the Bishop much anxiety. From 
time to time Dan's impulsive nature ran 
away with hun and he committed some reck- 
less act that he sorely repented later. 

In a moment of thoughtlessness, when 
hounded for a debt, which he feared would 
worry the Bishop, Dan forged his cousin's 
name, feeling sure that Ewan would willingly 
have advanced the money, and Ewan, being 
confronted with the signature, declared it to 
be his own, telling a lie to save his cousin 
from prosecution. 

Dan's prompt expressions of sorrow and 
gratitude were checked by Ewan's an- 
nouncement that Dan should be from this 
time a stranger to himself and sister. 
Crushed and humiliated, Dan rushed to 
Mona's home and sought his cousin in her 
room, where he acknowledged his fault and 
protested against being estranged from her. 

Mona assured him that nothing should 
ever estrange them, and Dan, deeply re- 
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pentant, hurried away, encountering in the 
hall Jarvis Kemiish, who seeing him emerge 
from his cousin's room, promptly reported 
to the Deemster this evidence of Dan's 
improper conduct toward Mona, 

The Deemster, whose feeling for Dan had 
changed to jealous hatred, in turn conveyed 
this intelligence to Ewan, doing his best to 
convince him that Dan had treated Mona 
dishonorably. An excited interview between 
Ewan and his sister followed in which Ewan 
mistook her innocent protestations of love 
for Dan for a confirmation of her lover's 
guilt, and dashed away to avenge her sup- 
posed wrong. He found Dan ready to beg 
forgiveness for his past fault, but in blind 
passion Ewan took no heed of his words; 
accused him of being the basest of scoundrels 
and bade him depart from the island. 

Dan protested his innocence, but when he 
found that Ewan beUeved him to be so base, 
his own wild passion flamed up and he, in 
turn, cried out that there was "room for but 
one of them in the world." 

A mortal combat followed, near the edge 
of a cliff, and Ewan, almost overcome, threw 
his dagger into the air and reeled backward, 
falling over the precipice to his-death. Then 
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Dan realized what he had done and was 
overwhehned with remorse. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Mona, waiting 
for Ewan^s return, had a terrible presenti- 
ment of his fate. As she tried to banish her 
fears, Dan cUmbed in through her window, 
prostrated himself before her, and confessed 
his guilt. 

FiUed with grief for her brother, horror at 
Dan's confession, and apprehension for her 
lover, Mona told Dan that he must give him- 
self up to justice and that by so doing he 
should atone for his sin. He pledged hunself 
to do as she wished, and while she protested 
her undying love for him, he bade her a pas- 
sionate farewell and vanished into the night. 

Returning half dazed to where Ewan's 
body lay, Dan found that his fisher friends 
had planned to take the body out to sea for 
burial. They embarked upon Dan's boat 
and he reluctantly allowed them to carry out 
their plan; owing to their unskiUed sewing 
of the canvas about Ewan's body, the cover- 
mg slipped apart and the corpse was washed 
back to land. 

Despite the fishermen's protest that all 
would be prosecuted if they returned, Dan 
insisted upoP,- liieir doing so. Ewan's body 
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having been washed ashore was brought to 
the church where the Bishop had just 
finished his Christmas service. He and 
the Deemster looked upon the face of 
Ewan and realized the tragedy; and the 
latter taunting his brother with the fact 
that if Dan were proved the culprit, the 
Bishop must pronounce judgment on hia 
own son. I 

Dan, who had crept back in the darkness, 
witnessed the midnight burial of Ewan, and 
after slipping away, narrowly escaped death 
when he fell into an old mine-shaft where he 
remained for some time a prisoner. Mean- 
while his fisherman friends were arrested as 
implicated in the murder, but during their 
arraignment in court Dan appeared, pushed 
his way through the crowd and announced 
his guilt. 

He was placed in a dungeon under the 
Bishop's jurisdiction, and his father, bowed 
with grief, visited him and offered him the 
means of escape, which he refused. 

At the close of his trial Dan was pro- 
nounced "guilty," and awaited the death- 
sentence which he felt sure must follow. A 
more dreaded fate, however, awaited him. 
With a breaking heart his father pronounced 
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his sentence: '*This man shall be cut o£f 
from his people. . . . From now, forever, let 
no tongue speak to him. Alone let him live, 
alone die.'* 

As the people shrank away from him Dan 
passed from among them to the south of the 
island, where a boat, containmg suppUes 
and provisions, was awaiting hhn. 

For a year Dan dwelt in this boat shunnmg 
his kind, but at last, unable to endure the 
loneliness of the sea, he erected a rude shelter 
on a rocky island not far from shore, where 
he could look upon the habitations of men. 
On the first night that he slept ashore a 
frightful storm swept away his boat, leavmg 
hhn a prisoner on the island. 

Here, for seven years, he spent a solitary 
life, striving to make his peace with God, 
until at last it seemed to him the curse was 
lifted. 

Then at his cabin door appeared a dying 
priest, who had landed half fainting from a 
blow received from the boom of his boat. 
The priest had come from Ireland, at the 
Bishop of Man's request, to succor the people 
from a dreadful scourge called the ''sweating 
sickness.^' 

The priest told Dan that he should carry 
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on his own imfinished work, convey his mes- 
sage to the Bishop, and help to stay the 
plague. Before he died the saintly man 
outlined the methods to be followed in order 
to check the epidemic. 

And then at last Dan knew the oppor- 
tunity had come to make complete atone- 
ment. Able once more to reach the shore, 
he went among the sufferers, ministered to 
their needs and taught them how to cope 
with the disease. Soon the epidemic was 
stayed, while all the people were loud in 
praise of the strange priest whose face seemed 
to many a familiar one. 

The Deemster was among the last stricken, 
and Dan, summoned to his bedside, arrived 
in time to ease his final sufferings and to be 
recognized with superstitious horror before 
his uncle died. Even as Mona entered the 
house to reach her father's bedside, Dan 
slipped away, and hastening to the Bishop 
gave him the dead priest's message, and also 
the assurance that his son lived and had made 
atonement for his sin. 

And now, word went abroad that the 
strange priest, proven to be Daniel Mylrea, 
had been appointed to succeed his late uncle 
as Deemster, or Judge of the island. 
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This message read by Mona filled her with 
hope and a belief that Dan should at last 
come to his own. Accompanied by one 
faithful fisherboy, she journeyed to seek him 
out, only to find him unconscious and ill unto 
death in a bare cabin^ where he had fallen 
a victim to the disease he had so bravely 
combated. 

Mona watched beside him until in his last 
moments he looked upon her with joyful rec- 
ognition. She murmured the Lord's Prayer, 
and as he echoed the words, ** Deliver us from 
evil,'' his spirit passed. 

D. Appleton & Co., authorized publishers. 
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ERCKMANN-CHA TRIAN 



P*RCKMANN-CHATRIAN is the joint name 
"'--' of hvo French ivriters whose collaboration 
made their work that of, so to speak, one personality; 
the former writing chiefly and the latter editing and 
adapting for the stage. Emile Erckmann was bom 
on the SOth of May, 183S, at Phalsbourg, and Louis 
Gratian Ahxandre Chatrian on the 18th of De- 
cember, 18S6, at Soldatenthal, Lorraine. They 
began their work together in 18^7 and contimted 
doing so until 1889. 

Among their first publications are "Science et 
Genie," " Schinderhannes, " and many short stories. 
The series of novels to which Erckmann-Chatrian 
owe in great part their repvXation includes "Le Fou 
Yigof," "Madame Th&rkse," "Histoire d'un Con- 
scrit de 1813," "L'Ami Fritz," "Histoire d'un 
Homme du Peuple," and many others. 

Their dramatic compositions and adaptations are 
"Georges, on le Chasseur des Ruines," "L'Alsace 
en 1814." 

Their stories, dealing with the realities of the 
times, are distinguished by simplicity and a genuine 
descriptive power, particularly in battle scenes and 
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those of Akatian peasant life. They are fuU of a 
most democratic spirit and patriotism^ which de- 
veloped j after 1870 j into a hatred of Germany and 
the Prussians. The authors attacked militarism 
by depicting all the horrors of war in the plainest 
terms. 

After Chatrian^s death Erckmann contributed to 
"1/6 Temps^^ two publications, ^^Kaleb et Khora^' 
and ^^La Premise Campagne du Grand-Pkre 
Jacques,^^ the latter being the first of a series of 
stories dealing with the wars of the Empire. 
^^ Waterloo J ^ one of the best liked and mx)st read 
of the works of the joint authors, was written in 
1865. 

Chatrian died at Villemombley near Paris, in 
1890; Erckmann died at Luniville in 1899. 



WATERLOO 

By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 

Condensation by 
CHARLES E. L. WINGATE 

JHERE was joy unbounded when Louis 
-■- the Eighteenth returned in 1814. 

Yes, everybody was delighted, except the 
old soldiers and the fencing-masters. 

Living with Father Goulden in Phals- 
bourg, of old Lorraine, I was happy in the 
beUef that conscription was now over, and 
that, at last, I should be able to marry 
Catherine and live in peace. 

So, when the marriage permit came, I 
rushed at once to her with the news. I 
kissed her again and again and we both 
wept for joy. 

And then, after the happiness of marrymg 
Catherine, my greatest deUght lay in thi^ng 
that I should be a tradesman for the rest of 
my life. 

Ah, what a happy life! what satisfaction 
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to be young and to have a simple, good, 
industrious wife! We shall never be old! 
We shall always love each other and always 
retain about us those whom we love. 

Thus days and weeks went by. But, later 
on, we found that the returning royalists, 
the mmisters and the princes, who had rushed 
back to France after Napoleon's banishment, 
adopted the most insolent manner toward 
us, the people. And as to their treatment of 
Napoleon's former soldiers I can still hear 
the commandant expostulating, "They are 
starving us; they are treating us like Cos- 
sacks; only they are too cowardly to shoot 
us!" 

But, about the beginning of March, a 
rumor began to circulate that the Emperor 
had escaped from Elba and had landed in 
France. Quickly his advance toward Paris 
followed; and the old soldiers, sent out to 
restrain him, rushed forward to kneel at his 
feet. Thus it was that Napoleon again 
came to the throne. 

What happened afterward, however, was 
not so agreeable to me, now a married man, 
settled as I had hoped for a life of peace. For 
I was called to the colors. Aunt Grethel, 
who had always been like a mother to 
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me, sobbed aloud. Catherine passed into a 
deathly swoon. 

Yet, in spite of all, I needs must leave for 
the army with my old veteran soldier friend, 
Zebede, and at once we were rushed to the 
front. 

One day, as we halted, the Emperor came 
to our lines and the whole division shouted, 
"Vive I'Empereur!" 

I had a good view of him as he advanced 
with his arms crossed behind his back and his 
head bent. He had grown stouter and more 
sallow since the days of Leipsic. He looked 
much older and his cheeks were flabby. 
Little wonder, also, that he appeared worried 
^or had he not lost everybody's confidence? 
The old soldiers alone retained their love for 
him; they were ready to conquer or to die 
in his behalf. But for my part I cared 
much more for Catherine than for the 
Emperor. Of her I thought with greatest 
tenderness, the more so knowing that she 
would soon become a mother. And I prayed 
to God to preserve my life. 

At last we came upon the Prussians and, 
driving them back at Ligny, marched on 
against the British. 

I thought I should drop every moment 
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from weakness, but finally near Waterloo, 
on mounting a little ridg^, we saw the 
English pickets through the rain. 

In a cornfield, under a beating storm, we 
lay like gypsies, our teeth chattering with 
the cold — and yet thinking of massacring 
oiu" fellow -men, and esteeming ourselves 
lucky if we had a tmnip, a carrot or anything 
else to keep up oiu- strength. Is that a life 
for honest men? Is it for this that God 
created us? Is it not an abomination to 
think that a king or an emperor, instead of 
encoiu-aging commerce and diffusing liberty, 
should reduce us to this state by himdreds of 
thousands? I know that this is called glory, 
but people are foolish to glorify such men 
who have lost all sense of right and heart 
and religion. 

When I awoke in the morning the chiu-ch- 
bells were ringing and I thought: 

"To-day is Simday, a day of peace and 
rest. Father Goulden, dressed in his best 
coat and a clean shirt, is thinking of me. 
Catherine is sitting on the bed and weeping. 
Aunt Grethel has taken her prayer-book and 
is going to Mass." As I pictured to myself 
that quiet, happy life, I could have burst 
into tears. 
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But the drums began to beat and the 
trumpets sounded. 

The first movement was when our four 
divisions were ordered to advance. We 
were about twenty thousand men, marching 
in two lines and sinking up to our knees with 
every step in the soft mud. Nobody spoke 
a word. 

Face to face with us were the EngUsh, in 
perfect order, their cannoneers with lighted 
matches in their hands. 

On all sides, as far as the eye could reach, 
nothing was to be seen but cuirasses, helmets, 
swords, lances, and rows of bayonets. 

"What a battle!" cried Buche, my com- 
rade-at-arms. "Woe to the English!" 

And I thought as he did. I believed that 
not a single Englishman would escape. But 
bad luck pursued us that day; though, had 
it not been for the Prussians, I think we 
should have exterminated them all. 

Down into the little valley we poured, 
right into the face of the English fire, and 
shouting all the time, "Give them the 
bayonet!" 

The batteries hurled their grape-shot point- 
blank upon us. It was then, for the first 
time, I saw the English close at hand. They 
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had fair skins and were clean shaven like 
respectable citizens. They can fight well, 
too — ^but we are as good as they. Every 
shot of the English told; and this forced us 
to break our ranks, for men are not mere 
palisades. 

And almost at the same moment we saw 
a mass of red dragoons, on gray horses, 
sweeping along like the wind and sabering 
our stragglers without mercy. It was one of 
the most terrible moments of my life as we 
were driven back. 

What a fearful thing is a battle I 

Then out came Marshal Ney waving his 
sword in the air. Older, thinner, and more 
bony than when I saw him last, but still the 
same brave soldier with the clear eyes that 
seemed to take us all in. 

'^ Forward,'' he cried; ''I shall lead you 
myself!'' And we rushed ahead, one after 
the other like a pack of wolves, imtil we 
gained the principal outpost of the British. 

But suddenly the rumor spread that the 
Prussians were coming. I felt myself grow 
pale. 

At that moment cries of ''Vive I'Em- 
pereur!" rose from thousands of throats 
behind us, and looking back I saw all our 



cavalry of the right wing advancing to attack 
the solid squares of the English. It was an 
awesome sight. With waving sabers they 
rushed pell-mell again and again upon the 
redcoats. Twenty such charges they made, 
until the horses of our cuirassiers, exhausted, 
could no longer even walk — and there still 
firmly stood the great red lines, steadfast 
as walls. 

Now all that remained for attack was the 
Old Guard — those wonderful veterans who 
had fought in Germany, in Egypt, in Spain, 
and in Russia, of whom the Emperor took 
special care and who no longer knew parents 
or relations. They only knew the Emperor 
who was their god. When it was said in the 
ranks, "The Guard is going to charge," it 
was the same as saying, "The battle is 
won!" 

And Ney commanded them I 

Upon the Guard fell the concentrated hail 
of bullets. In twenty minutes every officer 
had been dismounted and the Guard, reduced 
from three thousand men to twelve hundred, 
slowly gave way. 

Now the entire English army fell upon us. 
And, as the remnant of the Old Guard fell 
backward, across the field fled hussars, cui- 
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rassiers, artiUery, and infantry like an anny 
of savages. 

What can I tell you more? It was utter 
rout. And in the valley old Bliicher, with 
forty thousand Prussians, was loommg up. 

The end had come — ^and I wept like a 
child. 

Back we scurried, borne down with fatigue, 
hunger, and despair. 

"Keep on," cried Buche, "the Prussians 
take no prisoners. Look! they are cutting 
down every one.'' 

So back, back, even to Paris we fled, and 
there we learned that hostilities were to be 
suspended, that the Emperor had gone, 
and that the King was returning to the 
throne. Desertions began. Fifteen of us 
from Lorraine left together. 

I hurried on from viUage to village and 
at last reached Pfalzbourg — ^and my home. 

Up the stairs I sprang; Catherine was in 
my arms. I fell to sobbing so violently 
that one would have thought misfortune had 
come upon me. 

The first words of Catherine were: "Jo- 
seph, I knew that you would come back. I 
had put my trust in God.'' 

Thus happiness finally reached us. 
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Now I have lived to see the return of the 
flag of Uberty and to see the nation increase 
in wealth, in education, and in happiness. 
People begin to understand their rights. 
They know that war only brings increase of 
taxation and suffering; and when the people, 
as masters, shall say, "Instead of sending our 
sons to perish by thousands beneath the 
sword and the cannon, we will have them 
taught and made men!" who will dare 
gainsay them? 

In this hope I bid you fareweU, my friends, 
and I embrace you with all my heart. 



KINQSLEY 

T^HE time in which Charles Kingsley lived and 
wrote was aMn to our own. The rising of the 
oppressed workers and the social ferment in England 
JoUomng the rewlviion of 1848 in France were in a 
small way similar to the impetus toward freedom 
stirred by the Russian revolution throughout the 
world. 

Kingsley^s vigorous yet sympathetic personality j 
his flashing scorn for hypocrisy and his fearless love 
of justice, made him a natural champion of the op- 
pressed. ^^ Alton Locke^^ and ^^YeasV^ both ap- 
peared the year after the revolution. The first is an 
exposition of the sweating system in which London 
low life and working-class thought are pictured 
with extraordinary vividness and understanding. 
" Yeastj^ written in burning indignation at the corir 
dition of the agricultural laborer in England^ has a 
^^ depth and passion and power, a life, an intensity , 
the tenth part of which would make the fortune of a 
novel nowP 

Kingsley was a tireless worker for practical re- 
form, but the great lesson he tried to convey was that 
*'the future welfare of society demands a new out- 
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hurst of the latent forces of Christ^ s religion. It 
was not amazing, therefore, that he should have 
turned from English settings and subjects, in which 
he was so passionately interested, to a study of the 
fifth century. The empire at that period wa^ en- 
slaving the masses; a universal fermentation of hur 
man thought was in process. The Young Church 
and the Old World were ai grips in a death-straggle. 
He wished to prove in a novel of that epoch that 
^^Christianity is the only really democratic creed,^^ 
so he wrote the brilliarU and tragic ^'Hypatia.^^ 

The richness of Kingsley^s personality is realized 
as one turns from *'Hypaiia^^ to the incomparable 
*' Water Babies,^^ whimsical, charming, eternally 
delightful to big and Utile children. 



HYPATIA 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Condensation by 
PROF. WILLIAM FENWICK HARRIS 

pHILAMMON could bear no more. An- 
^ other moment and he had hurled down 
through the dense mass of spectators^ clearing 
rank after rank of seats by the sheer strength 
of madness, leaped the balustrade into the 
orchestra below, and rushed across the space 
to the foot of the platform. 

"Pelagia ! Sister ! My sister ! Have 
mercy on me! on yourself! I will hide you! 
save you ! and we will flee together out of this 
infernal place! this world of devils! I am 
your brother ! Come ! " 

She looked at him one moment with wide, 
wild eyes — ^the truth flashed on her — 

"Brother!" 

And she sprang from the platform into his 
iixms. 

A vision of a lofty window in Athens, 
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looking out over far olive yards and gardens, 
and the bright roofs and basins of the 
Piraeus, and the broad blue sea, with the 
purple peaks of ^gina beyond all— and a 
dark-eyed boy, with his arm around her 
neck, pointed laughing to the twinkling 
masts in the far harbor, and called her sister. 
The dead soul woke within her; and with 
a wild cry she recoiled from him in an agony 
of shame, and covering her face with both 
her hands, sank down among the blood- 
stained sands. 

A yell, as of all hell broke loose, rang along 
that vast circle. 

"Down withhim! Awaywithhim! Cru- 
cify the slave! Give the barbarian to the 
beasts I To the beasts with him, noble 
Prefect!" 

The pleasure-loving people of Alexandria 
did not take kindly to the youth who so 
rudely interrupted the delicious spectacle 
which their prefect had staged for them, 
"Aphrodite Rising from the Sea." 

It was Alexandria in the fifth century of 
our era. The city founded by a king who 
dreamed not in empires, but in continents, 
placed at the strategic point where it would 
command three of those great units, had 
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achieved a pre-eminence in beauty, in vice, 
in learning, in turbulence, in the cosmo- 
politan character of its people. The three 
continents which Alexander would unite into 
one had poured into his city their best and 
their worst, and each strove desperately for 
supremacy. Many a man in those days 
must have thought that 

East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall wed, 

though meet they did in ways as tem- 
pestuous as the most violent of matrimony. 
The empire, nominally Christian in the 
persons of the rulers since the unsuccessful 
attempt of Julian to turn back the hands 
of time to the faith of paganism, found itself 
in constant clashes with the growing power of 
the church; Orestes, the imperial prefect, 
and Cyril, the miUtant bishop, vied with 
each other in despatches to Constantinople, 
each complaining at the other's usurpations; 
the army of legionaries and the vast throngs 
of monks each entertained a considerable 
respect for the fighting qualities of the 
other. 

The Jews were in great numbers and were 
not in the happiest position between church 



and empire; while the descendants of Alex- 
ander's Macedonians, and Greeks from all 
quarters of the eastern Mediterranean, could 
not forget that they had once been the mas- 
ters of Egypt. Constant conflict in the 
streets between the partizans of each side 
laid a fitting scene for Charles Kinsley's 
reUgious philosophic historical melodrama. 

Cyril, Bishop and later saint, is nominally 
the leader of the battling churchmen of the 
tale; the great Augustine and the philo- 
sophic Synesius, bishops both, are minor 
personages of the drama, with many other 
passing figures of the church, but the leading 
character from that side is the humble 
Philammon, the young boy of the monastery 
in the desert, who makes his way in the 
simplicity of his zeal to brave the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, where so many other 
monks of fiction have found that interesting 
triad, keeping headquarters at Alexandria. 
The city was ruled by Orestes, so far as any 
prefect could rule that unruly cosmopolis, a 
worldly and elusive person, who, not satis- 
fied with the troubles already at hand, would 
conspire to erect an empire of Africa out of 
the difficulties of Rome and Constantinople, 
and to crown as his empress Hypatia, ideal- 
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ist, mathematician^ neo-Platonist; leader and 
teacher of what remained of Greek phi- 
losophy as a living force. Under Hypatia's 
sway fell the young Philammon by reason of 
her beauty, her power of speech, and the 
inherited appeal of philosophy to one whose 
ancestry was Athenian. An appeal of an- 
other sort came to him from Pelagia, dancer 
and beauty, darling of the city in general and 
jot individuals in particular. To the charm 
of Hypatia yielded not only the worldly 
prefect and the simple monk, but the most 
interesting figure of the story, Raphael- 
Aben-Ezra, descended from the blood of 
Solomon, rich, lazy, and selfish to all ap- 
pearance, but the personage in whose soul 
and mind was surging most violently the 
struggle and conflict which is the keynote 
of the book. Should the traditions of Jewry, 
the liu-e of Greek philosophy, the charm of a 
pleasant if tiunultuous world, or the power of 
Christianity conquer in him? In his ap- 
parently easy-going way through existence, 
he was measuring what every phase of that 
seething caldron had to offer as a solution 
for the problems which a human soul has to 
ponder for its own salvation. It took him 
long to decide, and it was only by the minis- 
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trations of Augustine and Synesius and the 
living example of Victoria that he finally 
found in Christianity the truly democratic 
creed by which the world could best live. 

Struggle and strife of soul or body — 
Philammon's yearning to see more of the 
world than the monastery in the desert; his 
enthralment by the charm of Hypatia's 
beauty and her learning; Cyril's struggles by 
militant means toward a spiritual end; 
Orestes's to win an empire; Pelagia's to win 
love; Raphael to find the truth; the conflict 
between old thought and new; and as the cU- 
max, the conflict and the end in Hypatia's case : 

"Yes, on into the church itself! Into the 
cool, dim shadow, with its fretted pillars, and 
towering domes, and candles, and incense, 
and blazing altar, and great pictures, looking 
from the walls athwart the gorgeous gloom. 
And right in front, above the altar, the 
colossal Christ watching unmoved from off 
the wall, his right hand raised to give a 
blessing — or a curse? 

"On, up the nave, fresh shreds of her dress 
strewing the holy pavement, up the chancel 
steps themselves — up to the altar — right 
underneath the great, still Christ; and there 
even those hell-hounds paused. 
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"She shook herself free from her tor- 
mentors, and springing back, rose for one 
moment to her full height, naked, snow- 
white against the dusky mass aroimd, shame 
and indignation in those wide, clear eyes, but 
not a stain of fear. With one hand she 
clasped her golden locks aroimd her; the 
other long, white arm was stretched upward 
toward the great, still Christ, appealing — ^and 
who dare say in vain? — ^from man to God. 
Her lips were opened to speak; but the words 
that should have come from them reached 
God's ears alone; for in an instant they 
struck her down, the dark mass closed over 
her again — ^and then wail on wail, ear- 
piercing, rang along the vaulted roofs, and 
thrilled like the trumpet of avenging angels 
through Philammon's ears.'' 



STEVENSON 

nOBERT LOUIS STEVENSON writes in 
"* "^ 188S: "T am now a person toith an established 

ill-health — a wife — a dog possessed with an evil 
spirit — a certain reputation — and very obscure 
finances. I now draw near to the Middle Ages; 
nearly three years ago that fatal thirty struck; and 
yet the great work is not yet even conceived. Eight 
years ago, if I could have slung ink as I can now, I 
should have thought myself well on the road after 
Shakespeare — and now — I find I have only got a 
pair of walking-shoes and not yet begun to 
travel." 

At this time he and his wife spent one of their 
happiest periods in their first real home, "La Soli- 
tude," in Hybres. At the end of sixteen months 
he was again flung back into acute suffering. They 
went to Bournemouth, where they lived in "Skerry- 
vore" until after his father's death. Confined to 
the house— a condition most irksome to hia active 
temperament — his gallant and buoyant spirit never- 
theless flamed into expression at the slightest respite 
from pain and weakness. He wrote "Kidnapped," 
one of his most brilliant successes, and the "vnld, 
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symbolic" tale of ^^Dr. JekyU and Mr. HydCy" the 
most popular of aU his writings. 

In 1887 he left the trying dimate of the British 
Isles, never to return. With his family he went to 
the United States, where he wa^ acclaimed, but his 
weak condition necessitated an immediate rest at 
Saranac, New York. Here he wrote for ''Scribner^s 
Magazine" the essays including ''The Lantern 
Bearers," ''Dreams," and "Pulvis et Umbra," 
the charm of which is ageless. 



KIDNAPPED 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Condensation by 
JAMES B. CONNOLLY 



TT was dawn; the blackbirds were whistling 
^ in the lilacs, the mists of the valley arising 
and melting, when I set out for the house of 
Shaw. On the forenoon of the second day, 
coming to the top of a hill, I saw the city of 
Edinburgh smoking like a kiln below me. 
There was a flag upon the castle and ships 
anchored to the blue floor of the Firth, a 
sight which thrilled me. 

I walked on toward Cramond, making 
inquiries as I went of my uncle, who seemed 
to be in no favor thereabout, some ^ving me 
a half -civil word, some a scowl or a curse for 
an answer. It was night, and his house 
barred and dark when I came to it; and it 
was a long while before my shouts and knocks 
brought him to the window from where, with 
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a blunderbuss by way of welcome, he 
screamed to inquire my business. 

It was a mean, stooping, clay-faced creat- 
ure; and a big muckle house and an ill-kept 
one I saw when at last he let me in, with 
dirt, mice, and spiders havmg their play of it. 
Here I stayed some days, the while he 
sparingly fed me with porridge and a rare 
half-cup of ale. 

One night he gave me forty pounds, saying 
it was a debt he owed my father, and with it 
gave me also a rusty key to the high stair 
tower, teUing me to bring him down the chest 
at the top of it. I went, poor fool, into the 
dark to bring it ; and only a blink of summer 
lightning saved me from stepping into space 
and being dashed sheer down from the top 
of the tower. 

Of the estate that he had defrauded my 
father in life I had then no suspicion; but 
that happening of the tower gave me a 
glimpse of his viUainy. In the morning my 
body would be discovered at the foot of the 
tower, his forty pounds in my pockets, as one 
trying to escape after robbing his host. 
What a tale he would make of it ! 

Next day my uncle spoke of a friend, 
Captain Elias Hoseason, of the brig Covenant y 
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then lying off Queensferry on the Firth, pro- 
posing that I go to call there with him. I 
agreed, being eager to get away from that 
evil house; also I had knowledge that re- 
siding in Queensferry was Mr. RankieUor, 
the counselor and agent, a friendly person 
and one who knew more than any other of 
my father's business in Ufa. 

We arrived at Queensferry, but I did not 
see Mr. RankieUor, foreby I first allowed my- 
self to be led into looking over the brig with 
Captain Hoseason and my uncle. It was so 
that I came to be knocked on the head and 
kidnapped to sea on the agreement between 
my uncle and Captain Hoseason that I was 
to be sold into slavery in the Carolines. 

It was a fair wind the first day to sea, but 
following days were all head winds, the ship 
making so little way on her course to the 
north that Captain Hoseason made a fair 
wind of a foul one by heading her south back 
the way we had come. During this time of 
bad weather the cabin-boy was killed by the 
first officer in a drunken passion, his body cast 
overboard, and I pressed into his berth. 

It was night, with a swell and a thick 
white fog, the men listening for breakers, 
when the brig ran over a boat; and sent all 
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but one man to the bottom. That one, with 
a leap and a clutch which showed his rare 
agility and strength, boarded us by way of the 
brig's bowsprit. 

He entered the cabin, or roimdhouse, 
looking cool as you please, and called for 
something to eat and the drink to wash it 
down. He was a well-set, rather small man 
with a dark face and dancing bright eyes. 
Under his greatcoat were two silver-mounted 
pistols, a dirk, and a great-sword. He made 
his name known, Alan Stewart Breck, and 
without fear announced himself as on a mis- 
sion for Prince Charlie. From a money-belt 
about him he offered the captain sixty 
guineas to be set ashore on Linnhe Loch. 

The captain shook hands on the bargain, 
but at once went on deck to plot with his 
first oflBicer as how best to come at the 
money-belt. I had no love for the captain, 
and also it was scurvy hospitality to a man 
we had all but drowned; so I warned the 
stranger of the plot. Surprised he was, but 
not put out, asking me would I stand with 
him. Jacobite though he was, I said I would. 

Two doors and a skyUght furnished en- 
trance to the roundhouse. Alan placed me 
with loaded pistols where I could see to 
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shoot through at whoever might come at one 
closed door or through the glass skylight. 
The other door he left open, standing before 
it with dirk and sword. They came with a 
rush of feet and many loud cries toward 
Alan. I heard a shout from him and a cr 
as of some one hurt. Then came five men 
with a spare yard for a battering-ram to drive 
my door in. For the first time in my life I 
fired a pistol; and hit one of them, which 
drove them back. By then Alan's sword was 
running blood; and the first mate, he who 
had murdered the cabin-boy, lay dying on the 
floor. Another lay beside him. 

They came next to my side, some to the 
barred door and one dropping through the 
skylight to the floor, where, after first closing 
my eyes, I shot him. He dropped with a 
horrible groan. Another one's legs dangled 
through the skylight, and him I shot, too, 
he dropping dead atop of his companion. 
Alan was then dirking one who clung to his 
legs, and putting the cutlass to another who 
was coming head on at him. A third held a 
cutlass over him and yet more were crowding 
at him through the door. He seemed lost; 
but he broke clear and, taking his distance, 
clove one, clove another, and then, his 
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sword flashing like quicksilver, drove the 
others like sheep along the deck. 

We were masters of the brig. Alan em- 
braced and kissed me, saying : " David, I love 
you like a brother. But oh, man, am I no 
the bonny fighter!" and sitting down by the 
table, sword in hand, he burst into a Gaelic 
song. 

The very next night we struck on a reef. 
I was thrown into the sea, thinking I would 
drown, but found a spar and with it kicked 
myself along till my feet found quiet water 
and dry land. Of the ship or her company I 
could see nothing. Later I learned that all 
but the wounded were safe. The ship her- 
self was a total loss to Captain Hoseason, 
which I did not grieve to hear. 

After days of wandering and secret inqmry , 
for he was one with a price on his head, I 
found Alan. It was in the same hoiu* that I 
witnessed the killing of Campbell of Glemu'e, 
the man who had been doing the King's will 
against the Jacobites. The shot came in 
such fashion that I seemed to be an ac- 
complice. I had to flee or be hanged. 
It was Alan who secured my immediate es- 
cape. For two months thereafter, with red- 
coats guarding every road and glen, I fol- 
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lowed Alan through the country of the ] 
Campbells. 

It was wet and cold and slim food for us 
both, with now and then a little something 
not much better in the hut of a Jacobite. 
Weary I grew and full of pain, crawling the 
wet heather and climbing the ragged crags 
and hiUs. Posted bills promised great re- 
wards for our capture — I saw them every- 
where — and many there were who knew us 
for what we were; but never one, poor and 
miserable though they might be, to speak 
the word of betrayal. "Such," cried Alan, 
proudly, "is the loyalty of the Hielander!" 

We came safe at last to Queensferry and 
the home of Mr. Rankiellor, who proved a 
shrewd, kindly friend and who at once set 
about retrieving my rights in the Shaw 
estate. "Your father," he explained, 
a good man, but weak. He loved your J 
mother. To win your mother he let your I 
uncle steal the estates. But he will have | 
them back soon." 

Alan aided us greatly in our plans. Half 
by quick wit and half by sheer boldness, he 
had my uncle admit his plan to have me kid- 
napped and sold into slavery in the Carolines, 
Mr. Rankiellor and his clerk all the while 
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listening in the shadows. And so I came into 
my own. 

And Alan, who made a man of me? All 
he asked was to be put on the road of his 
mission. As to that, let me say if I say no 
more, that he went safe on his way and all 
went weU with him thereafter. 



« - • 
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DICKENS 

/^HARLES DICKENS did most of his writing 
^ in the morning. He iLSiuilly was content with 
the hours between nine and one. He rarely wrote in 
the afternoon. In his youthful days he often comr 
posed at night, hvi this habit was abandoned later. 

He could turn off page after page at great speed 
and oftentimes the custom of printing his novels in 
parts made this necessary. He was seldom far 
ahead of the printer. But ordinarily he considered 
three pages a good day^s work. If he did four and 
they satisfied him he thought it an unusually good 
day. 

He liked to write. He described himself as one 
'^who writes and grins, as if he thought he were very 
funny indeed.^' This wa^ when he was well into 
his story. In starting a novel he was extremely 
slow. He could not hit upon names that satisfied 
him. His most loved hero was Trotfield, Trofbury, 
Copperboy, and Copperstone before he finally be- 
came Copperfield. But once in his stride he seldom 
rewrote, and he plunged ahead joyously. 

For every hour given to writing he set aside an- 
other for exercise. He describes how he ''walked 
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about the block streets of London^ fifteen and twenty 
miles many a night when all the sober folks had gone 
to bed.^^ As he walked, whether in London or Paris 
streets or along the Kentish diffsy he was planning 
his story. But he was not so absorbed as to be 
oblivious to the people he passed. Quaint and 
commonplace men and women in city streets and 
country lanes flashed for a moment before his eyes 
and the next day were made immortal in his tales. 



OLIVER TWIST 

By CHARLES DICKENS 

Condensation by 
REV. HOWARD LaFIELD 

/^LIVER TWIST was born about seventy- 
^^ five miles from London, in the lying-in 
room of the almshouse. His mother, worn 
and exhausted from a long and painful jour- 
ney on foot, had been found unconscious in 
the road, and had been carried to the only 
place of refuge for such as she seemed to be. 
His name he owed to the inventive genius of 
the parish beadle, who remarked, ^'The last 
one was a ^s' — Swubble I named him, the 
next one as comes will be Unwin, and I've 
got names ready made to the end of the 
alphabet; and all the way through it again^ 
when we come to ^z.'" 

The wronged and unhappy mother died 
without revealing her name, and the only 
proofs of the boy's identity, a locket and ring. 
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kept even at the price of starvation, were 
stolen from the corpse before it was cold by 
the old crone who had been in attendance. 

The orphan's childhood, passed in cruel 
neglect and semi-starvation, was brought to 
an abrupt close by his own unparalleled act. 
Desperate through hunger, he and his com- 
panions determine that some one of them 
shall secure for all an extra helping of the 
thin and watery gruel which is their princi- 
pal diet. The lot falls upon Oliver. Nine- 
year-old child though he was, he was "reck- 
less with misery." He rose from the table, 
and, advancing to the workhouse-master, 
basin and spoon in hand, he said, "Please, 
sir, I want some more!'' 

Such unheard-of daring receives speedy 
treatment. The next morning a bill, posted 
upon the gate, offers five pounds to any one 
who will take Oliver Twist off the hands of 
the parish. 

Then there follows a brief stay as the ap- 
prentice of a coflSnmaker and undertaker, 
who, with an eye to the effect, promptly 
makes of the sad-faced little waif a chief 
mourner at the funerals of children, and 
"many were the processions which little 
Oliver headed, in a hatband reaching down 
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to his knees, to the admiration of all the 
mothers in the town." 

His master is, on the whole, well disposed 
toward him, but a fight with a buUying older 
apprentice brings him into unmerited dis- 
grace and punishment and he runs away. 

On the outskirts of London he chances 
upon the fascinatingly droll Artful Dodger, 
pickpocket and pupil of Fagin. The curious 
behavior of his new associates is only a game 
to the innocent boy, when Fagin places snuff- 
boxes, jewelry, watches, and handkerchiefs 
in his pockets, and then stands looking in 
imaginary store-windows while (in an un- 
believably short time) every one of the 
things is taken from him. The true meaning 
of it all bursts upon the horrified Oliver when 
he is taken on an expedition and sees the 
"game" in full operation. Dazed and con- 
fused, he is the only one captured and taken 
before a magistrate. His innocence is estab- 
Ushed, but he faints in the court-room, and 
is taken home by the remorseful Mr. Brown- 
low, the man whose pocket he was supposed 
to have picked. In his new friend's house 
Oliver is nursed through a serious illness, 
and better days seem to have dawned for him, 
when he again falls into the hands of Fagin. 

vol.. III.— 17 
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This is no chance happening, for the old 
crook, dreading the information which the 
boy nmy give, has him kidnapped, while on 
an errand for Mr. Brownlow, by Nancy, a 
wretched girl of the streets, pupil of Fagin, 
and mistress of Bill Sikes, the greatest 
ruffian of the whole gang. 

In order to close diverts mouth, by mak- 
ing him also a criminal, he is taken along on 
a housebreaking attempt. Protesting, he is 
putjthrough a small window that he may open 
the door to his companions. He is firmly de- 
tennined to warn the people of the house, 
but the burglary is a faUure, and Oliver, 
wounded by L^y shot, is left in a ditch b^ 
the fleeing gangsters. The next morning he 
crawls, injured as he is, to the same house, 
where his story is beUeved and he finds new 
and lasting friends. 

Again the lad is sought out by Fa^n, aided 
by a mysterious man who has shown great 
emotion at a chance sight of Oliver in the 
street, and who now plots with Fagin, not 
merely for the possession of the boy, but for 
his moral ruin, which seems to be desired 
especially by this so-called Monks. 

Their whispered plottings are overheard by 
Nancy, who atones for her former kidnapping 
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of Oliver by risking her life to inform his new 
friends of his true parentage. 

The interview between this scorned street- 
girl and the beautiful Rose Maylie, adopted 
niece of Oliver's protectress, gives Dickens a 
splendid opportunity to which he does not 
fail to do fuU justice. "Coldly and harshly 
treated by Mrs. Maylie's self-righteous ser- 
vants, the girl is in a defiant mood when 
finally admitted, and remarks, with a toss 
of the head, 'It's a hard matter to get to see 
you, lady. If I had taken offense and gone 
away, as many would have done, you'd have 
been sorry for it one day, and not without 
reason.' " 

But "the kind tone of the answer she re- 
ceived, the sweet voice, the gentle manner, 
the absence of any accent of haughtiness or 
displeasure, took the girl completely by sur- 
prise and she burst into tears. 'Oh, lady, 
lady,' she said, clasping her hands passion- 
ately before her face, ' if there was more like 
you, there would be fewer hke me, there 
would, there would!'" 

Then comes the startling account of what 
Nancy had overheard: Monks has secured, 
by clever inquiry and bribery, the locket and 
the ring; he recognized Oliver; he alludes to 
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his father's will and speaks of the gratifica- 
tion it will be to him (Monks) to make a 
common felon of his young brother^ Oliver. 
He also says with a laugh that there is some 
comfort in the fact that his identity has been 
kept from his latest friends, "since how many 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds they would give to know who their 
two-legged spaniel is." 

Rejecting all Rose's efforts to place her in 
some safe refuge from her horrible associates, 
and refusing aU rewards, the weeping girl 
returns to the only life she has ever known, 
arrangmg to repeat her evidence to some 
discreet man whom Rose is to bring to 
London Bridge. 

Nancy keeps this appointment with Rose 
and Mr. Brownlow, but it costs her her life, 
as suspicious Fagin has had her foUowed and 
watched. Sikes, insane with rage, brutally 
disregards her protestations that she has 
shielded him and has remained faithful to 
him. Disbelieving her, he beats her to 
death with a club, then flees vainly from the 
terrors of his own memory of the deed, and 
dies by an accident as he is trying to escape 
arrest. 

The gang is broken up by evidence m 
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Mr. Brownlow^s hands. Fagin is tried and 
hanged. 

As to Monks, whose real name is Leeford, 
Mr. Brownlow proves to be his father^s 
intimate friend, to have had first-hand infor- 
mation of all the facts the dissolute son had 
tried to conceal. OUver is his half-brother, 
natural son of Edwin Leeford and Agnes 
Fleming, to whom he had turned in passion- 
ate love from his unhappy and wretched 
home. His will left the bulk of his property 
to Agnes (in default of other atonement) and 
to their unborn child. If a boy, however, 
he was only to inherit if he kept his name 
unstained during his minority. Rose is the 
younger sister of the unhappy Agnes. 

Monks takes the share given him and 
leaves England; Oliver is adopted by Mr. 
Brownlow; Rose marries Mrs. Maylie's son, 
Harry, and the two households enter on 
well-merited blessings and happiness. 



LE SAGE 

jfLAIN RENELE SAGE, author of one of the 
-^-^ world^s most remarkoble books, was horn on 
December IS, 1668, in a small town of western 
France. He died, nearly eighty years later, in 
17Ji7. 

Unlike many men of genius, Le Sage did not go 
through life doing spectacular things. His father, 
who held some responsible legal positions, left a 
considerable fortune when Le Sage became an 
orphan as a child. His guardians either stole or 
invested with criminal carelessness the lad^s money, 
but he was given a good education and was admitted 
to the bar. Fees came in slowly and Le Sage faced 
extreme poverty. Yet he dared to marry and turned 
to the stage for means of support. 

For years he wrote, never really successful, but 
never actually in want. He was nearly forty years 
of age when a comedy gave him a Parisian rejmtor 
tion, and a novel made him known to France. The 
first two parts of ^^ Gil Bias " were published in 1715, 
but they were not liked so well as his earlier story. 
Le Sage, however, knew how good it was, and he 
labored over it as devotedly as a great sculptor over a 
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hhck of marble. The third part was not published 
until 17i4f ^^ '^i ^^^ i7S5 was the last part put 
forth. During these twenty years he had also 
turned out play after play, and numerous hooks. 
He did not cease to unite until after his seventieth 
birthday had passed. 

Outside of France Le Sage will always live &e- 
cause of his one book thai ranks among the world^s 
masterpieces. *'Gil Bias'' is life itself, an ani- 
mated picture of Spain in its most colorful period. 
^^It is a work'' says Sir Walter Scott, *' which 
renders the reader pleased with himself and man- 
kind, where faults are placed before him in the light 
of follies rather than vices, and where misfortunes 
are so interwoven with the ludicrous that we laugh 
in the very act of sympathizing with them." 



GIL BLAS 

By ALAIN RENfi LE SAGE 

Condensation by 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

/^IL BLAS, the only son of an old soldier, 
^-^ had reached the age of seventeen when 
his uncle, the village priest, who had taught 
him a little Latin, Greek, and logic, sent him 
oflf with forty ducats and a bad mule to 
study divinity at Salamanca. 

His adventures began inmiediately. At 
his first stop he was cheated out of his mule; 
as he was eating his dinner a wily flatterer 
mvited himself to be his guest and showed his 
gratitude by the good advice never to be 
taken in by praise. He had to pay an ex- 
orbitant reckoning and went on his way, 
"giving to as many devils as there are saints 
in the calendar, the parasite, the landlord, 
and the inn.'' 

He soon fell into the hands of bandits, who 
made him join them on their raids. In one 



of them they captured Dona Mencia, wife of 
the Marques de la Guardia, and brought her * 
to their cavern. Gil Bias pretended to be ill 
and escaped with the grateful lady. He was 
arrested as one of the bandits, and as he was 
wearing clothes recognized by one of their i 
victims, and his pockets were full of money, 
he was thrown into jail. After several weeks' 
imprisonment his innocence was established, 
but the jailer had robbed him of everything. 

At Burgos he sought out Dofla Mencia, 
who presented him with a hundred ducats ■ 
and a costly ring. 

He bought a pretentious outfit for twice its 
value and decided that instead of becoming a 
licentiate, "he would make his way in this 
world rather than think of the next." A 
second gift of a thousand ducats from Dona 
Mencia confirmed him in his resolve. 

He bought two mules and, hiring a servant, 
set forth for Madrid. His servant conspired 
with several rogues to make a fool of him. 
One of them, Camilla, pretending to be re- 
lated to Dona Mencia, invited him to hired 
lodgings as if to her own home, and there he 
was feasted and flattered. As a mark of 
special favor she exchanged her ruby ring, 
which she declared was worth three hundred 
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pistoles, for his, and procured him an invita- 
tion to a great country-seat for hunting and 
fishing. 

But when he arose in the morning his 
servant, his two mules, his portmanteau, and 
Dofia Mencia's pretended relatives had van- 
ished. The ruby ring was a cheat. 

Fortunately he fell in with a boyhood 
friend, Fabricio, at Valladolid and by his 
advice became a servant to a clergjrman, the 
Canon Sedillo, at whose house he led an easy 
Ufe. The canon soon died, leavmg him his 
worthless library and the good fortune of be- 
coming assistant to his physician, the famous 
Doctor Sangrado. Under him Gil Bias 
became particularly proficient in his method 
of practice, which consisted of nothing but 
blood-letting and "drenchings of water." 
He declared that he made as many widows 
and orphans as the siege of Troy; one of his 
victims was the betrothed of a giant Bis- 
cayan, who threatened him with dire ven- 
geance, and he fled to Madrid, where he 
became valet to a mysterious and wealthy 
Don Bernardo, his only duty being to keep 
the wardrobe brushed and to tend door. 
But he happened to fall in with Rolando, 
captain of the brigands; and Don Bernardo, 



seeing him in such suspicious company, 
dismissed him with six ducats. 

From one reason or another he kept chang- 
ing employers; he served now a dissipated 
hidalgo, 'then an intriguing actress, then an 
aged libertine whose daughter, in gratitude 
for aiding her to win back her recreant lover, 
Don Luis Pacheco, gave him a hundred pis- 
toles, and, on her father's death, got him a 
place with still another aged roue, Don 
Gronzales, whose dressing operations, when 
he arose at noon, reminded him of the 
resurrection of Lazarus. 

Here again he acted as intermediary in a 
love-affair, but when he told his infatuated 
employer that he was being duped he was 
turned off, though given a recommendation 
to the Marquesa de Chaves, reputed the 
cleverest woman in Madrid, because she was 
as solemn as an owl and rarely spoke. Her 
salon, called "The Fashionable Institution 
for Literature, Taste, and Science," was the 
resort for the wits and notables of Madrid. 

Here again he had easy work, but, getting 
into trouble about a girl, was compelled to 
leave the city. On his way to Toledo he 
rescued a young nobleman, named Don 
Alfonso, from arrest. They became friends, 
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and after Don Alfonso reached his home he 
and his father became Gil Bias's patrons, 
placing him as secretary to their relative, 
the Archbishop of Granada, who was in- 
ordinately vain and as broad as he was 
long. 

Gil Bias praised his sermons and was re- 
garded as a young man of excellent judgment 
until after the prelate's mind was affected by 
apoplexy and Ms homilies became discordant 
ravings. Gil Bias obeyed the archbishop's 
command to tell him if he fell short in his 
preaching and was ignominiously packed off. 
Reduced to extremities once more, he posed 
as the brother to a disreputable actress and 
thus seciu^d the position of secretary to a 
Portuguese grandee, the Marques de Mari- 
alva. The trick was discovered. He re- 
turned to Madrid, and after many amusing 
and not always creditable adventures was 
appointed under-secretary to the Duke of 
Lerma, prime minister to the king. His 
duties may be gaged by his comjnent, "One 
makes a merit of any dirty work in the service 
of the great." 

His experiences with the upper and the 
lower world, with actors, poets, libertines, 
physicians, bandits, adventurers, and hidal- 
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gos and their servants, had sharpened his 
wits, and his native ability and smattering of 
education gave him growing influence. He 
was courted, flattered, and bribed; his 
conceit and avarice became colossal. 

He declared that "a court had all the 
soporific virtues of Lethe in the case of poor 
relations" and confessed that "every trace 
of his former gay and generous temper had 



Pride came before a fall. Having been 
employed to procure a questionable mistress 
for the heir-apparent, he was arrested by 
the king's orders and thrown into the dun- 
geon of Segovia. The prince intervened, 
but he was exiled from the two Castiles. 
All his property was seized and his mercenary 
engagement to a wealthy jeweler's daughter 
was broken. 

Then his friend Don Alfonso, whom he had 
got appointed as governor of Valencia, 
presented him with a small estate near that 
city. 

On his way thither he stopped at his birth- 
place and found his uncle a mental wreck and 
his mother worn out in caring for his dying 
father. He gave his father a pompous 
funeral, and settled an annuity on his 
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mother, but the townspeople were so indig- 
nant with him for his ne^ect of his family 
that they threatened to mob him. 

Glad to escape with his life, he reached 
Valencia, where he was received at his new 
home by seven or eight servants provided by 
Don Alfonso. He got rid of most of them 
and lived frugally, marrying Antonia, daugh- 
ter of his farmer, Don Basilio. But his 
idyllic happiness ended with the death of his 
wife in childbirth. 

Soon afterward the crown prince came 
to the throne and offered him a place of high 
responsibility. Gil Bias, who had learned 
wisdom, replied that "all he wanted was a 
good situation where there was no induce- 
ment to violate his conscience, and where the 
favors of his prince were not likely to be 
bartered for filthy lucre.'' 

He was made confidant to the prime 
minister, who intrusted him with the educa- 
tion of his iUegitimate son and heir. This 
brought him a title. 

After some years when the duke lost the 
king's favor, Gil Bias followed him into 
retirement, and on his death was remembered 
with a bequest of ten thousand pistoles. He 
returned to his beautiful estate, made a 
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second marriage, and lived, happy and re* 
spected, training his children wisely and 
confiding to his memoirs all his errors, crimes, 
joys, and sorrows, together with his opinions 
of literature, society, and the stage. His 
narrative is interspersed with long and 
fascinating stories related by various charac- 
ters whom he had met; these and his own 
adventures furnish a vivid picture of the 
romantic Spain of the seventeenth century. 
Gil Bias is one of the wisest and most 
amusing of romances, and though it is not 
free from the coarseness permitted at that 
time, vice is not depicted attractively and 
its teaching is generally moral. 
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/^HABLES READE, English dramatist and 
^ novelist, was horn ai Ipsden, Oxfordshire, on 
June 8, I8I4. 

Although it was his wish that the word *^dramar 
tist" should stand first in the description of his 
occupations, recorded on his tombstone, and in his 
aims as an author, was dramatist fvr^ and novelist 
afterward, ever having an eye far stage effect in 
scene and situation; yet it has been claimed that he 
was wrong in his own conception of his power as 
dramatist, as his plays were often failures, while his 
novels have endured the test of time. 

His first comedy, " The Ladies^ BatUe,^^ appeared 
at the Olympic Theater in 1851; hut his reputation 
as dramatist was made hy the two-act comedy, 
^^ Masks and Faces j^^ in which he collaborated with 
Tom Taylor. By (he advice of the actress, Laura 
Symons, he turned it into a prose story, which ap- 
peared in 185S as *^Peg WoffingtonJ* A little 
later *^Art" appeared, afterward known as *^ Nance 
OUfiMJ' 

Reade was assured of a reputation as a novelist 
when he published **Ifs Never Too Late to MendJ^ 
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This is a novel which he wrote vnth the purpose of 
reforming ahuses in prison discipline, and the 
treatment of criminals. Five other novels followed 
in quick succession: "The Course of True Love 
Never Did Run Smooth," "Jack of AU Trades," 
' ' The A utobiography of a Thief, " " Love Me Little, 
Love Me Long," and "White Lies," dramatized as 
"The Double Marriage." Then appeared "The 
Cloister and the Hearth," relating the adventures of 
the father of Erasmus, a story of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His next novel of note was "Hard Cash," a 
story of modem English life. 

Reade produced three elaboraie studies of charac- 
ter — "Griffith Gaunt," "A Terrible Temptation," 
and "A Simpleton." He introduced himself in\ 
"A Terrible Temptation" as Doctor Rolfe. 

He was an amateur of the violin, and among his I 
works is an essay on Cremona violins, which is en- 1 
titled "A Lost Art Revived." 

For some years Reade's health gradually failed. 
He died on the 11th of April, 1884, leaving behind 
him a complete novel, "A Perilous Secret," which 
showed no falling off in the art of weaving a complin -2 
caied plot and devising thrilling situ^ions. 



PEG WOFFINGTON 

By CHARLES READE 

Condensation by 
EDWARD H. CROSBY 

pEG WOFFINGTON stood before the 
^ mirror in her dressing-room at the Theater 
Royal, Covent Garden, London. She was 
alone with her thoughts and they were both 
serious and pleasant, if the play on her mobile 
features could be taken as a criterion. She 
was siunming up her eventful career from the 
time when but a child of eight, cold, ragged, 
and hungry, she had been found on the Des- 
mond Quay in Dublin by an actress who 
undertook her professional education, to the 
present moment, when, as the reigning actress 
of the British capital, she had the world at 
her feet. She was supreme in tragedy and 
captivating in comedy, and in private life 
brilliant as a conversationalist, with a wit as 
keen as it was deUghtful. 
And the reflection her glass threw back was 
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one of rare beauty. An oval face crowned by 
tresses which equaled the ebon of the raven's 
plumage, lustrous eyes in which the emotions 
constantly played, and a poise that nothing 
apparently could disturb. Yet there was a 
curious expression on her handsome features, 
a look which she had never before witnessed. 
For Peg WofBngton. for the first time in her 
life, was in love. 

She had many admirers and quite a few 
flirtations, but they had all been ephemeral, 
as Peg Wofiington could quickly detect idle 
flattery and the sycophancies of the jeunesse 
doree which hung about her shrine. She 
was a woman of the world, keen, suspicious, 
and cynical, and while she toyed with her 
gallants, her heart and soul were in her work. 
But one evening she noticed in a box a face 
new to the theater. He was a man evidently 
from the provinces, but he gazed at her with 
undisguised admiration. Night after night he 
was at his post, listening attentively to every 
word she spoke and with an unmistakable air , 
of respect. 

She waited, thinking like all the others he" 
would seek an interview, but as time went on ' 
and he made no attempt to bring about an 
acquaintance, Peg's curiosity was piqued and 
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by guarded inquiries she learned that he was 
Ernest Vane^ a pountry gentleman of means 
and reputed a bachelor. One night, how- 
ever, Mr. Vane was brought to the green- 
room by Sir Charles Pomander, a man about 
town who had long but unsucce^ully sought 
to win Peg's favor. Miss Woflfington was 
not in the room when Mr. Vane first arrived. 
He quickly adapted himself to the novel 
surroundings and launched into a eulogy 
of Peg's personal charms and histrionic 
ability. 

During Mr. Vane's remarks Peg had en- 
tered the room and overheard her praises so 
eloquently sung, and, knowing that Mr. Vane 
was unaware of her presence, she was im- 
pressed with his sincerity. Then they were 
introduced and Mr. Vane was almost speech- 
less with admiration. AU that his imagina- 
tion had painted was more than realized. 
Her beauty, her intelligence, her gracious- 
ness, were overpowering and Mr. Vane, in 
his embarrassment, could only stammer a few 
commonplaces. Here indeed was a novelty 
and her ciuiosity turned to interest. 

She was still cautious and would treat her 
new-found friend with varying moods, some- 
times cordial and then again coldly, but all 
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the while she was learning more and more of 1 
the man who had come into her Ufe. 

As she stood before her mirror she was 
awaiting the arrival of Mr. Vane. They had 
become warm friends, much more on the 
part of Mr. Vane, who had openly declared 
his love and had sent her many tokens of his 
affection, which Peg had accepted, but with 
her pecuUar whim she had declined anything 
save some inexpensive gift, telling her lover 
that it was the sentiment which she desired, 
not the intrinsic value of the present. She 
had decided to reveal to Mr. Vane that she, 
in turn, loved him, but the old, suspicious 
feeling would not leave her. 

When they were alone together Peg placed 
her hands on Vane's shoulders and, gazing 
fixedly into his eyes, said: 

"Ernest, we actresses make good the old 
proverb 'many lovers, few friends,' but no 
one outside om" circle knows how much we 
need a friend. WiU you be one to me?" 

And Ernest promised faithfully that he , 
would, while life remained. 

Then she gave herself up to the intoxica- 
tion of the moment. With all her adulation 
Peg was lonely. There had been no one to 
whom she could go and open her heart with 
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a sense of security, and when Vane poured 
into her willing ear his avowals of undying 
love and devotion, P^'s hungry soul drank 
in his words as the thirsty earth absorbs 
refreshing showers. She was supremely 
happy, more so than she had ever dared to 
be, and the thought almost frightened her as 
she built dreams for a bright future. 

Sir Charles Pomander did not at all relish 
the turn affairs had taken. He had planned 
many schemes to win Peg's affection, and 
when he witnessed the triumph of one he 
regarded as a rank outsider his love turned to 
hate. He endeavored insidiously to poison 
Vane's mind with stories of Peg Woflfington's 
past life, and on one occasion he was nearly 
successful. James Triplet, a hanger-on at 
Covent Garden, was recognized by Peg as 
one who had befriended her in the early days 
of poverty. Triplet was a playwright and 
scene-painter, and to give him assistance Peg 
offered him a commission to paint her por- 
trait. Peg's visits to Triplet's studio were 
told by Sir Charles to Vane, as evidences of 
Peg's faithlessness, but the falsity of the 
charges was soon proved and Vane's infatua- 
tion was stronger than ever. Sir Charles 
had almost abandoned hope of defeating his 
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rival until one day, when returning to London 
frona the country, he gave assistance to a 
woman whose coach had become disabled. 

The beauty of the lady so impressed Sir 
Charles that he sent his servant to leam her 
identity, and the man brought back word that 
she was Mrs. Ernest Vane. A deadly weapon 
was thus placed in Sir Charles's hands, but he 
refrained from making public his information 
until the proper moment. A banquet had 
been arranged by Mr. Vane in honor of Peg 
WoflBngton, and Sir Charles managed to have 
Mrs. Vane appear when the festivities were 
at their height. 

His scheme was successful and the effect 
of Mrs. Vane's advent was electric. Mr. 
Vane, not knowing that his wife was in town, 
was filled with consternation, but Peg's tact 
did not desert her even in this trying mo- 
ment and she introduced those present as 
members of the nobility. Mrs. Vane was 
not suspicious and accepted the situation in 
good faith, but Triplet, who had brought 
verses in honor of Miss Woffington and being 
unaware of Mrs. Vane's identity, revealed 
the true facts and the wife was heartbroken 
at her husband's inconstancy. 

As for Peg, she was furious at the deception 
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placed upon her. She fully believed that 
Mr. Vane was free to woo her^ and then in a 
moment her dreams were rudely shattered 
and her faith in mankind destroyed. She 
determined to take desperate revenge. She 
would keep Vane at her side in spite of the 
wife; and then^ when he was firmly in her 
toils, she would publicly discard him. Filled 
with these thoughts, she went to Triplet's 
studio, where the portrait he had painted was 
to be exhibited. 

The first glance showed the picture to be a 
wretched failure and even Triplet acknowl- 
edged his defeat. But there was no time to 
lose, for the critics were already approaching 
the studio. Peg, with a sudden inspiration, 
cut the face from the portrait and, having 
arranged the draperies so that her body 
would be concealed, she placed her own 
features in the aperture. The comments of 
the connoisseurs were ludicrous, some declar- 
ing there was not the slightest resemblance 
to the original, others that the flesh tints 
were imperfect, and still others that the 
drawing was out of all proportions. When 
the opinions had been expressed. Peg came 
from behind the easel and expressed her 
views in true MUesian manner. 
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Peg remained after the others had departed 
and told Triplet of her intentions toward 
Mr. Vane. Unexpectedly Mrs. Vane knocked 
at the door of the studio. She had been 
followed by Sir Charles Pomander and had 
sought refuge from his attentions. Peg had 
no desire to meet Mrs. Vane, but therp was 
not sufficient time to escape, so onra^bre she 
went behind the easel and place JneTfafe in 
the portrait. Mrs. Vane, after explaining her 
presence, noticed the picture and exclaimed; 

"You are a great artist, Mr. Triplet; the 
Kkeness actually breathes. Oh, that she 
were here, instead of this wonderful image of 
her. I would speak to her. I am not wise 
or learned, but orators never pleaded as I 
would plead to her for my Ernest's heart." 

She paused for a moment, and then, 
addressing the picture, she continued: 

"Oh yes, you are beautiful, you are gifted, 
and the eyes of thousands wait on your every 
word and look. What wonder that he, ar- 
dent, refined, and genial, should lay his heart 
at your feet. I cannot take him from you, 
but, oh, be generous to the weak and give him 
back to me ! Give him back to me, beautiful, 
terrible woman and I will love you longer 
than men can love ! ' ' 
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Suddenly she started back with a wild 
scream. 

"It is alive!" she cried, and, running to 
Triplet, hid her face on his shoulder. 

For Peg had been so affected by the piteous 
appeal of the heartbroken woman that with 
all her self-control she could not check the 
tears which coursed down her cheeks. Peg 
ordered Triplet to leave the room, and when 
the two women were alone Peg turned to 
Mrs. Vane and said, calmly: 

" I trust, madam, you will do me the justice 
to believe I did not know Mr. Vane was 
married? " 

"I am sure of it," replied Mrs. Vane. 
"You are as good as you are gifted." 

Peg then promised to so degrade herself in 
Vane's eyes that he would leave her in dis- 
gust, but to this plan Mrs. Vane refused to 
agree. Finally Peg arrayed herself in Mrs. 
Vane's cloak and hood, threw a note from 
the window to Sir Charles, who was waiting 
below, which she knew would bring that 
worthy into the room, and then despatched 
Triplet to sununon Mr. Vane to the studio, 
Mrs. Vane concealing herself in an adjoining 
apartment. Sir Charles responded to the 
summons inunediately, and in a moment was 
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making violent love to Peg, whom he mistook 1 
for Mrs. Vane. 

In the height of a most impassioned scene ' 
Vane entered and made the same error as 
did Sir Charles. Swords were drawn, but 
Peg disclosed herself before matters became 
serious. The thought that his wife was be- 
loved by another produced such a shock to 
Mr. Vane that he realized he still loved her 
and the two departed together, leaving Peg 
with her unhappy thoughts. 

Peg Wofiington never recovered from this 4 
episode. She plunged once more into her i 
work, but life had lost all its interest. She 
did not remain long on the stage, but retired 
to private life and devoted herself to charity, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vane being her stanch friends 
while she Uved. Her grave in the httle 
churchyard of Teddington, England, is the 
Mecca of thousands who pay tribute to the 
memory of the actress and the woman. 



THACKERAY 

nnWICE in his later years did WiUiafn Make- 
-* peace Thackeray seek temporarily another 
career than (hat of avihorship. Shortly before 
writing ^^The Virginians^^ he tried unsuccesS" 
fvUy to capture a seai in Parliament. Politics had 
always attracted him^ although his temperament was 
wholly unsuited to popular demands. 

He was a radical, sympathizing wUh Richard 
Cohden in his arUv<om4aw fight. *^I would like 
to see aU men egual/^ he wrote in 1840, ''and this 
bloated aristocracy blasted to the wings of all winds J^ 
He was nevertheless absolutely opposed to any at- 
tempt on the part of the people to win their rights by 
force. His attitude is interesting in the light of to- 
day^s radicalism, as is also his firm advocacy of 
Ireland^ s right to have home rule. 

After finishing ^'The Virginians, ^^ Thackeray 
became the first editor of " Tf^ Comhill Magazine.'^ 
His own wide popularity practically insured the 
initial siuxess of the venture. Of the first number 
one hundred and twenty thousand copies were sold. 
The most distinguished writers of the day were at- 
tracted as contributors through the editor^ s prestige, 
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and the ^^ComhiU " furnished magazine-Teaders with 
better fiction and articles than can he found to-day in 
any successful English periodical. 

Although Thackeray was a good editor in many 
ways, he was handicapped hy too tender a heart. 
He could not refuse poems and artides, however 
uninspired and even maudlin, if the writers needed 
numey. So a few months UUer he gladly resigned 
his position and returned to novel-writing. 



THE VIRGINIANS 

By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

Condensation by 
SARA WARE BASSETT 

WIRGINIA in the days of Washington's 
^ early manhood; Virginia with its vast 
tobacco plantations sloping to the river^ its 
myriads of slaves^ its great estates where^ 
loyal to the king, the master was above all 
else a gentleman and a sportsman, and the 
mistress a lady who directed the affairs of 
her household with the imperiousness of a 
princess of the blood; a Virginia of stiff bro- 
cades, of hoops and powdered wigs; a land 
where hospitaUty ran free and good wine was 
never wanting— such is the setting chosen by 
Thackeray for his sequel to Henry Esmond^ 
the tale entitled The Virginians. 

It was a picturesque period in history, and 
the author of the novel was indeed daring to 
present to us in the first pages of his book 
George Washington, the young Colonial 
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colonel, who comes hither in his coach from 
his adjoining estate to visit Madam Esmond, 
the daughter of our old friend Henry Es- 
mond, at her American home, " Castlewood," 
and there meet her nineteen-year-old twin 
sons, George Esmond Warrington and Harry 
Warrington. Hither, also, comes General 
Braddock, the English commander who ex- 
pects with the aid of his forces to bring about 
an end to the French and Indian wars; and 
in his company is Benjamin Franklin, the 
Philadelphia printer. 

Ah, Thackeray had courage to present to . 
us in the flesh these familiar celebrities! | 
But he does it delightfully. I 

We see George Washington, a frequent and 
welcome guest at "Castlewood," greeting 
the Widow Esmond with friendship so ardent 
that her sons, jealous of every attention 
paid their mother, mistake his gallantry for 
a tenderer sentiment and are on the point of 
challenging the colonel to a duel when they 
discover their error. Afterward George, the 
elder twin by the narrow margin of a half- 
hour, goes forth with Braddock and Wash- 
ington into the campaign that costs the 
English general his life and in which the 
king's troops are defeated by the French and 
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Indians. From this disastrous pilgrimage 
Washington's yomig aid, George Esmond 
Warrington, fails to return, and great is the 
grief at '' Castlewood." Madam Esmond re- 
proaches Colonel Washington that he should 
come back unscathed when her son is missing. 
As for Harry, the loss of his elder brother so 
overwhelms him that it is deemed wise to 
send him on a sea voyage to England in 
the hope of diverting him from constantly 
mourning the twin he so devotedly loved. 

Hence we next behold Harry at the home 
of his English cousins at ''Castlewood,'' 
where, we regret to say, he at first receives 
but a scant welcome. My Lord Castlewood 
and the ladies would not have tolerated either 
Harry or his black servant Gumbo had not 
Aunt Bernstein, the Beatrix Esmond of 
Harry's grandfather's day, been a guest at 
the house. Although the baroness is now old 
and has lost her beauty, she has not lost her 
money, and because the impoverished Cas- 
tlewoods are eager to inherit the latter they 
dare not oppose her. She will have Harry 
Warrington welcomed to the home of his 
ancestors. 

Therefore the young American is granted 
a tardy invitation to the family estate to 
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which his grandfather, Henry Esmond, al- 
though the rightful heir, waived all claims 
before emigrating to Virginia. 

Harry is an ingratiating young fellow and 
his aunt Bernstein promptly falls in love 
with him, urging him to go with her to Tun- 
bridge Wells, a fashionable resort whither she 
is bound. The shrewd old woman is in- 
sistent in her demand, for she sees that the 
unsophisticated lad has already developed a 
passion for the Right Honorable Maria Es- 
mond, my Lord Castlewood's sister, and a 
woman more than twice Harry's age. 

The boy himself realizes his mistake, but 
he is an Esmond and a Virginian, and for 
such there is no drawing back. 

Madam Bernstein is not so scrupulous, 
however. 

Harry is young and, as his black servant 
shamelessly asserts, royally rich. 

He can do better for himself and the family 
than throw himself away on a scheming 
woman who is penniless and who has none 
too good a reputation. Indeed, there is 
scarcely one Castlewood whose past would 
bear inspection. Even the escutcheon of 
the baroness herself is dingy and tarnished. 
She is nevertheless kind-hearted and sin- 
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cerely fond of Harry, and, therefore, with 
coach and postilions and outriders and 
trunks and servants, she bears him and his 
Lady Maria away with her to Tunbridge 
Wells. 

On the journey Harry is thrown from his 
horse, and, his shoulder being injured, he is 
carried into the nearest house, which proves 
to be the home of Colonel Lambert, whose 
wife was an old school friend of Harry's 
mother. Of course the Lamberts cannot do 
enough for the boy. Theo and Hetty, the 
charming daughters of the family, are never 
tired waiting on him; and when he rides 
away to join his aunt four days later he has 
formed a strong friendship with the Lambert 
family. Already the memory of the fair 
Maria is a bit dimmed. 

Ah, when he reaches Tunbridge Wells 
what a little world of fashion and corruption 
it is! Our Virginian has never seen any- 
thing of the like before. Nor does he see it 
now with discerning eye. The little painted 
dancer whom the Earl of March has in his 
company must surely be as beautiful as she 
looks; and the men of rank with their 
gaming and drinking are gentlemen aU, in 
simple Harry's estimation. 
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The fame of the Virginian has preceded 
him. 

The tales told of his wealth have rolled up 
until he has become a veritable prince with 
gold imcounted, numberless acres of land, 
slaves, tobacco-fields — diamond-mines if you 
will. As Aunt Bernstein has spread some of 
these tidings, she begs her nephew not to 
disgrace her by contradicting them, and 
therefore what can he do? There is no choice 
but to live the rich Virginian, spend money 
freely, gamble as does all the world of 
fashion, and these things Harry Esmond 
Warrington proceeds to do. 

It is not a difficult r61e to play. 

All Tunbridge is at his feet. 

Jewelers, drapers, dancing-masters wait 
on him. 

He gambles and wins— continues to gamble 
and win. 

He becomes known as the "Fortunate 
Youth." 

Everything he touches turns to money. 

But the lad does not become a profligate; 
there is too fine stuff in him. He is foolish, 
mayhap; but he is ever an Esmond and a 
Virginian. Men Uke him because he is 
honest; women because he is chivalrous. 
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Agam and again Aunt Bernstein tries to 
break off his engagement to Maria. She 
even appeals to that lady herself. But 
Maria will not give up her treasure. A rich 
and handsome young husband is no easy 
prize to win. She has Harry's word and she 
will hold him to it. 

The baroness is in despair. She will send 
Maria home and Harry to London on some 
trumped-up errand or other. 

The boy has never seen London, and what 
a realm of enchantment it is ! The fireworks 
atVauxhall; the theater where Garrick plays 
to royalty; Doctor Johnson, Sir J6shua Rey- 
nolds, and the wits of the day whom one 
meets at White's or the Cocoa-Tree ! What is 
Tunbridge Wells after seeing London ! Harry 
takes lodgings— luxurious lodgings, for must 
he not maintain the dignity of his family? 
And he goes to Whitens in his chair, where the 
gay macaronis are only too ready to welcome 
him and gamble the gold from out his pocket. 
To London, too, come the Lamberts, and with 
them General Wolfe, whom Harry has already 
met at Tunbridge! Everybo^ comes to 
London, and an alluring career our Vir- 
ginian leads there. Then suddenly his luck 
changes. 
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One evening he loses at White's; he loses a 
second evening, and a third. He plays with^ 
my Lord Castlewood (my lord's honor at 
cards might be challenged) and all his hoard 
of wealth is swept away. Creditors appear. 
Tradesmen who were servile but a day or two 
before now become insolent. Presently on 
returning from an evening party Harry j 
Warrington is arrested for debt and led away J 
to Chancery Lane. 

It is incredible! The misfortune is, how-j 
ever, merely temporary, he tells himself.! 
Some one of the many friends who have 
shared his money and drunk his wine will, of 
course, come forward and go bail for him. 
He writes to first one and then another. Not 
one of them will aid him. The baroness 
sends a proposal that if he will give up his 
marriage to Lady Maria she will pay his 
debts and release him from his present em- 
barrassing dilemma. This Harry refuses to 
do. Has not Maria but a moment before 
come to him, loyally offering to give him her 
jewelry and trinkets? Keen-eyed woman of 
the world that she is, Maria has not mis- 
calculated the effect of this dramatic action. 
It binds Harry to her more securely than 
ever. 
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It is just as Colonel Lambert and Greneral 
Wolfe are coming to the boy's aid that a 
miracle occurs. 

Into the jail stalks George Esmond War- 
rington, the beloved brother who was sup- 
posed to have been killed two years before. 
He quickly discharges Harry's indebtedness 
and the two go away together, happy as 
children. 

But what a revolution the appearance of 
this elder brother makes in society's attitude 
toward poor Harry! He is no longer the 
favored child of fortune. Debts are nothing 
— everybody has those. Nor is the jail a 
disgr Je. Many a darUng of fashion has 
passed a night there. But to be a younger 
son! Society turns up its nose. Accord- 
ingly it is George Esmond Warrington who 
now becomes the idol, while Harry is thrust 
into the background. Acquaintances pass 
him by. What right had the wretch to mas- 
querade as heir to the Esmond estates? The 
story of his brother's rescue from death is a 
thin one. No doubt the scapegrace knew all 
along that George was alive. 

Had there not been the deepest and most 
enduring affection between the twins such a 
state of affairs might perhaps have created a 



